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SAVE UP TO 25% OF THE COST OF 
YOUR CAR INSURANCE! 


Compare these rates with the cost 
of your present protection 












Horace Mann is a teacher-owned insurance company. Teachers are our only 
policyholders. Statistically, teachers are noted for their fine safe-driving 
records. That’s why these low rates are possible. 







THESE RATES EXCLUDE MALE DRIVERS UNDER 25 LIVING IN THE SAME HOUSEHOLD, 
ALSO, DRIVERS WHO USE THEIR CARS FOR BUSINESS. 

















Class | Extended Medical 
Six-month Premium Payments 


$30M/$100M/$5M $500 Per Person 


Virginia Territories 









. — Arlington County and Fairfax County within five miles of 
Territory Arlington County 16.00 1.90 













Norfolk, Portsmouth and all of Norfolk and Princess Anne 


Territory 2— Counties 1.90 











i 4— Hampton, Newport News, Warwick, Richmond, Henrico and 
Territory 3 & Chesterfield Counties. 17.05 1.90 












. ——Danville, Martinsville, Lynchburg, and Roanoke (all terri- 
Territory 5, 6&7 tory within five miles of Lynchburg and Roanoke), Suffolk 
and entire county of Nansemond, Hopewell, Petersburg and 
all territory within five miles of Hopewell and Petersburg— 
Following cities south of James River: Addison, Collier, 
Colonial Heights, Ettrick, Lynch, Matoaca, Pocahontas, Poe, 

Prince George and Ryan. 16.00 1.90 

























Territory 8— Remainder of State 15.25 1.90 








For more "ainaiieinn coupon now H O RAC E MA N N 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Pe ee Sponsored by your VEA 














SCHOO! = ~~ mann wn nnn nnn nn neon en nnn nn nn nn en eee n= 116 South Third Street 


My present automobile insurance expires: 






Richmond 19, Virginia . Phone 2-6270 


























Flowers- Installed SAMSONITE— 
Bright Magic at Mary Munford! 





Typical of the Several SAMSONITE Installations by FLOWERS 


at modern Mary Munford School in Richmond, Virginia 


SAMSONITE Classroom Furniture makes attention less tiring, 
learning more fun! This modern classroom furniture . . . supreme 
in comfort, in mobility, in durability. 


FLOWERS invites your inquiry about The Classroom Furniture of 
Tomorrow . . . TODAY! 


Virginia Representatives: 


Cc. E. CROUCH K. C. HART W. S. HART 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S W. 1323 Magnolia Avenue 327 West Main Street 
Roanoke, Virginia Norfolk, Va. Richmond, Virginia 
<ALPH A. HELDERMAN H. J. MOODY Cc. W. LUCAS 
Chatham, Virginia Chester, Virginia Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Cc. D. FLOWERS JOSEPH B. SHUE 
Richmond, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., 


Manufacturers & Distributors of 


Think FIRST 
of FLOWERS 
when you think 
of Quality and 
Value in Schoo' 
Equipment and 
School Sup- 
plies! 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 


327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 
for NOVEMBER, 1956 
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TEACHERS -sust Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘100°,..°600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required Cres onl pee 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for . 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° s 675 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for 


MAIL. Ail mail ls 
AIL. All m sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 60000 374? 
e . transaction is completely 
, Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
ees ae endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
rsonai property. ° : P . 
é en — are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
, CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
ats PAY OLD DEBTS ie ; short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
_— future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. . woved We on rantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. we guarantee — y 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization 1s licensed and supervised by the ebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























¢ 





® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Compeny 


an extra service of special value to teachers 
Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
PRIVATE == STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
4 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. E-13¢0 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- il 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r**=*** FOR $1000° fo $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °-------"~ 


| The following are all the debts that I have: 





g 10 State Finance Company, Dept. E-1360 
' 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan Is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge * $ 
or cost whatsoever. aeaeenmen: | ———— 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 
Amount earned Number of months 
RD icc “A Man . you receive salary...._._....... aeadeidiaidias - ‘ 
Name and address Name of Relative........_.__ 
of school you teach.....______ socemennigsies - ‘ Street — on 


How long with Previous 
present employer._____— __.___ employment . -——- Name of Relative ‘ : - . (Relationship) ........ es 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on a 
auto made? (Name) — Town ° 
Street Town Occup...__._ __ 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 


On what date of month will your ae Rete : = tote SS I. 3 2 aes 
¢ " » y T ah ko 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


_ State — 0 


-—" month $ Street Town . State Occup. 
Name of Relative (Relationship) ...... 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town — 
Amount you owe bank? $.... Monthly payments? $ — Name of Relative Se ES 
What eee, J on bank loan?___. , Street : Town State... _ Occup... ‘ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW oweonaloan: | The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree tha 
. | if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
5 SO OE ies (oe ss 
. Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate L ’ 
payment to? (Name) ...........____. . Town __.. | Name Here 9 —EEe 
| 
a a ee : eee 


a 





Mo. pmt«t. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebrask 
the unpaid principal and int. | Date. 


‘NO £ Amt. | 1st pmet. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. 
' , 

g——_- 

t 


of loan iN ........Mo. pmts. 





Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, sha 


h on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabit 


; in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
of interest. unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 
in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptanc 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loa 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will b 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 

PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PE 

DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH. SREQUIRED er. - P ne 

ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


SHS SS SSSSHSSSSSSSSSFCSSSKCSSSSSSCSSCSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSC SPSS SST HBSTSSSSSSSSSSSEseeee a 


3% ed mont 
Agreed ae ng $150 and 24%% per month on that part over $150 and not 
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NOVEMBER, 1956 
VOLUME L 
NUMBER 3 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 


copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively. ) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Seecond-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Editorials 


For Study and Action 9 
High School PTA’s 9 
Arm Chair Education . 9 
Ambassadors of Good Will 10 
Attracting Industry 10 
What is Your Effort? 


Articles 


When Will Our Schools Pay a Dividend to All of Its 
Stock Holders? Alan L. Beamer 11 
There’s Music in “Them Thar’ Hills John H. Gordon 
Washington-Lee Initiates First Central Attendance Sys- 
tem in State Mrs Pearl Hanson 16 
Seventy in a Classroom Alice Grizzard 18 


Feel Their Pulse 19 
We Can Teach Children the Significance of Christ- 
mas Bonnie Ball 30 
Research 
After Five Years, Where Do You Stand? (Historical 
Rank of Salary Schedules) 20 
Comparison—Minimum and Maximum Teachers Sal- 
aries 23 
Ability and Effort 25 
Items 
Films Available 6 


They Voted—Did You? (Picture Story) 
Mrs. Alice D. Edwards 28 


Features 

Our Cover 3 From the Three Corners 42 
From the Top File 4 Look, Hear, Now 46 
Of Persons and Events 32 Advertisers Index 47 
In Memoriam 40 Yours for the Asking 48 





ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Editor 
PHYLLIS G. BROWN T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Editor Business Manager 





Our Cover—The Rotunda building, Ruffner Hall, at Longwood Col- 
lege in Farmville is part of the first State institution of higher learning 
for women. Historically Longwood College is a pioneer in both private 
and public education. It was first incorporated as the Farmville Female 
Seminary, a private school in 1839, and was expanded into the Farm- 
ville Female College, a private college in 1860. In 1873 it became 
church related and was operated as the Farmville College under the 
sponsorship of the Methodist Conference until 1884, when the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia secured the property. In that year the State 
Female Normal School in Farmville was established as the first institu- 
tion for the preparation of teachers in Virginia and as the first State 
supported educational institution of higher learning for women in the 
Commonwealth. The original building completed in 1842, is now a part 
of Ruffner Hall. A still older building owned by the college is Long- 
wood House, situated on a 103-acre recreation area one mile east of the 
campus. Longwood now has 18 buildings on its 12-acre campus. From 
an enrollment of 111 in 1884 when the State took over the college, 
Longwood now has 818 students, with 56 faculty members headed by 
Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., as presideat. Longwood remains primari- 
ly a teachers college, but also provides education in liberal arts and 
vocational preparation. 
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Alaska Retirement 


Thank you for sending my retire- 
ment check. 

Alaska is still an interesting spot. 
Right now everything is gold and 
beautiful—the birches are so pretty. 
Gold may be in the hills but for a fact 
it’s on the hills. Everyone is just wait- 
ing and wondering when the first snow 
will fall—it won’t be long. 

I’ve had very little vacation but 
don’t mind at all. One can do so much 
in such a short time in Alaska—and 
spend so much money. I had such a 
glorious flight to Nome and Kotzebue 
—two days. Nome boasts the second 
largest gold dredge in the world—al- 
We had lunch at the Club 
We watched the stormy 
Kotzebue 


ways busy. 
Bering Sea. 
sea dash over the sea wall. 
is a large Eskimo Village—no igloos. 
I’ve had to revise my knowledge of 
Eskimo habits. The people do wear 
fur parkas but the women wear color- 
ful Mother Hubbards over their parkas. 
They do dry fish and skins. We rode 
in a umiak—a boat made of walrus 
skins over a framework of scarce wood. 
We ate shee fish, reindeer stew, and 
sourdough pancakes. We saw the noisy 
Eskimo dances. We watched the ivory 
carvers and jade workers. We peeped 
in on families in their huts of drift- 
wood, tarpaper, tin, and scraps. Many 
Eskimos pitch tents right next to 
their winter cabins. There are abso- 
lutely no rules of sanitation and no 
means of sanitation. Naturally, the 
village is a smelly place—not all dried 
fish, either. 

I drove from Fairbanks to Anchor- 
age, 422 miles of gorgeous scenery, 
rough, rude, crude p'aces to stay and 
eat, but such glaciers and mountains! 
I slept two nights in a cosy nylon 
sleeping bag. My nose was cold, but 
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it was a marvelous experience other- 
wise. 

I’ve been gold panning twice—hard 
work and very little gold. I drove «o 
the Yukon River one weekend, stop- 
ping at Circle Hot Springs and Circle 
City. The road was terrible. Traffic 
was light, as usual, but we met one 
car at a very strategic point and we 
were really in a dilemma. How will 
we ever get used to bumper-to-bumper 
triffic again? 

I moved to Ladd Air Force Base 27 
July. However, I’m returning to the 
address below in November: 

Special Services 

APO 733 

Seattle, Washington 
Elizabeth H. Spencer 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Fredericksburg Conference 


I think that the Leadership Confer- 
ence was one of the most informative 
meetings that I have had the pleasure 
to attend. The arrangements were 
very satisfactory—showed that much 
planning had taken place before our 
arrival. 

I learned much about the Virginia 
Education Association that I had not 
known before. I am sure that my at- 
tendance at the Leadership Conference 
will result in my being a better presi- 
dent of the Prince George Education 
Association. Also, I have a better un- 
derstanding of what the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association can do for public 
school education in Virginia. 

Lawrence E. Pittman, President 
Prince George Education 
Association, Disputanta 


Ever since our three-day conference 
at Mary Washington College, I have 
meant to write you. It was a wonder- 
ful experience and I was so pleased 
again have the opportunity to be a 
sociated with our VEA staff. I am 
enclosing copies of our orientatic 
program for new teachers. I shall pla: 
to be at the convention in the fall a: 
kope to see all of you there. 

Louise Clayton 
Visiting Teach.r 
Norfolk Coun’) 


- 














Teacher Awards and 
Study Opportunities 


Science Teacher Achievement 
Recognition—A program of teacher 
awards to encourage the reporting 
and dissemination of outstanding 
science teaching ideas. Entries may be 
based on teacher demonstrations, lab- 
oratory exercises, or other activities 
mployed in effective science teaching. 
ash awards, trips to Washington, D. 

medallions, and plaques. Closing 
date for entries: December 21, 1956. 
For details, write the National Science 
[eachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


( 
C 


Ford Foundation announces con- 
tinuation of its program of fellow- 
ships for training in foreign areas and 
international affairs for the academic 
year 1957-58. Applications must be 
filed by December 15, 1956. Appli- 
cation forms and details of the fellow- 
ship program may be obtained from: 
[he Secretary, The Ford Foundation, 
Attention Foreign Area and Interna- 
tional Relations Training Fellowships, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 


Sourcebook of Laboratory and 
Field Studies for Secondary 
School Biology Courses — High 
chool teachers of biology who are 

ecially interested in improving lab- 
oratory and field work in secondary 

hool biology courses are invited to 
ipply for appointment to a group that 
|| prepare a sourcebook of laboratory 
d field studies for such courses. The 
roject is sponsored by the Committee 

Educational Policies of the Biology 
Council, Division of Biology and 
riculture, National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council, 
ind by Michigan State University, 
with the support of grants from the 
National Science Foundation. The 
sourcebook will be developed at an 
eicht-week writing conference, to be 
held June 24 to August 16, 1957, at 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 

, Michigan. Completed applica- 

1s should be. submitted by January 

1957. All correspondence concern- 

the project should be addressed to: 

Committee on Educational Policies, 

vision of Biology and Agriculture, 

itional Research Council, 2101 Con- 

tution Avenue, N.W., Washington 
mh of 
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AMERICA’S R 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS 





: 


AILROADS 


“Timber!’’ And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 
furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Trees are one of our most valuable 
national resources. Many lumber com- 
panies have established large-scale “tree 
farms” where timber is grown as a crop 
to supply wood for our future needs. 





About a third of our wood is used for 
lumber. Much of the rest is converted to 
pulp for making paper. Newspapers and 
magazines and most of the books in 
schools and libraries are printed on paper 
made from wood pulp. 








After branches are trimmed, huge logs 
are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
finishing mills all over America. 








Bie mee 
Almost every freight train that stops at 
your town delivers many useful products 
derived from trees. There are literally 
thousands of them, including pencils and 
pianos, toys and telegraph poles, rayon 
and cellophane. 


Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system, [The -beart ofthat system 
is our railroads, serving you at lower average cost than any other 


form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 27. 
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Pictures with a Purpose 


Films Available for Programs 


Have you tried a film to get across a public relations message? 







For the programs of your education association, PTA, 


civic or service club, church group, community or professional organization, the VEA has a selection of 14 films to serve 


your purpose. 


These films are available on loan; the only cost is the return postage. Make use of this VEA service. 


Here’s How 


1. Select and order well in advance the film desired for your meeting. 
2. Send your request to Miss Sadie Perry, Assistant Film Director, Virginia Education Association, 116 South Third Street, 


Richmond 19, Virginia 


3. 
4. 
$. 
6. 


Films Available 


A Desk for Billie—57 minutes, sound, color, or black 
and white 
This latest addition to VEA films had its premier show- 
ing in Virginia on television in September. It is the life 
story of Billie Davis, author of “I was a Hobo Kid”, who 
as a child in a migrant worker family found public schools 
and teachers her only hope for a better future. 


Mike Makes His Mark—27 minutes, sound, color, or 
black and white 
A good school is more than a new building. A junior 
high school boy, a potential juvenile delinquent, is helped 
by his teachers and school program to become a good stu- 
dent and citizen. Especially useful for panel discussions. 


Freedom to Learn—27 minutes, sound, black and white 

Dramatically portrays the plight of a social studies teach- 
er faced with a hearing before her board on hysteria— 
based on charges of teaching communism. In her testimony 
she demonstrates modern methods of teaching controversial 
issues, and in the process emphasizes that freedom to learn 
is one of the essential American freedoms. 


Skippy and the Three R’s—29 minutes, sound, color 

This film tells the “why” and “how” of modern teaching 
methods, showing how children learn the fundamentals and 
that the 3 R’s are tools to help them understand, work and 
live satisfyingly in the world about them. 


All God’s Children—28 minutes, sound, black and white 
A returned GI, back from Korea, finds out his battle 


has just begun. Dramatically points up need for more good 
teachers and a public alerted to dangers facing U. S. schools 


because of the teacher shortage. 


6 





Give date you desire to show film; also list second choice of film and date 

Confirmation will be sent, with film and date reserved for you, together with instructions 

Film will be mailed postpaid insured by the VEA, with no charge for its use 

You pay return insured postage, sending film back to VEA promptly as all films are in great demand 





Secure the Blessings—27 minutes, sound, black and 
white 

Children of America learn the ways of liberty which 
they must practice tomorrow to keep America free. Typ- 
ical adults are faced with decisions which involve the 
democratic way of living. With schools the bulwark of 
democracy, the film helps teachers explain this function to 
the people of the community. 


What Greater Gift—28 minutes, sound, black and white 

A high school girl and her father learn that today’s 
teacher is a professional person. Shows that today’s teacher 
needs professional preparation to acquire the understandings 
and skills essential to good teaching. Excellent for teacher 
recruitment. 


Only Two for Tommy ?—11 minutes, sound, black and 
white 
Presents contrasting school conditions in a plea for im- 
proved educational opportunities through higher salaries 
for teachers and passing of bond issues for school building 
to alleviate crowded conditions in outmoded buildings with 
limited offerings. Filmed in Ohio. 


ows 


Assignment Tomorrow—26 minutes, sound, black anc 
white 
Presents the American teacher at work in the classroom 
and outside world. It shows teachers working with all 
citizens to make America a worthy land. Portrays teaching 
as an exciting job, second to no other in importance. 


Pop Rings the Bell—23 minutes, sound, black and white 
Pictures a “back to school party” which brings both 
friendly and hostile citizens into the school. Primarily 
rected to the American taxpayer; the film presents a sim; le 
story of a typical school in a typical American communi‘. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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ALGEBRA AND ITS USE, Book 1 
ALGEBRA AND ITS USE, Book 2 


Grove, Mullikin, and Grove 


Examples set in a unique “write-think’’ for- 
mat, simple inductive explanations, and the 
effective use of color help the student understand 
the why as well as the how of algebraic proced- 
ures. Motivating guides, an abundance of prac- 
tical problems, and many photographs and 
colorful cartoons keep interest high. 


Now. .mathematics within reach of all 





PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Shute, Shirk, and Porter 


Both these texts feature complete proofs for 
every theorem and construction problem 
Unimpeded by question marks and references to 
previous articles, the student can understand 
each proof as he studies outside of class. The 
many exercises, original problems, and tests are 
diverse, practical, and graded as to difficulty. 


Teacher's Manual and Key for each text 


200 Pike steer AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY cincinnoti 2. onic 














A TREASURE HOUSE OF INFORMATION ON OUR STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


VIRGINIA’S 
GOVERNMENT 


REVISED TO CONFORM TO THE LATEST LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD 
BOOK YET PUBLISHED ON ... 


How WeE GOVERN OURSELVES 


IN VIRGINIA 


An Invaluable Guide To Teachers and Students 


Now, in one volume, you may get all the latest essential information concerning the 
inctioning of our state, city, and county governments. The book will lead you easily, 
tep by step, through every phase of the seemingly complex structure of our government. 
t includes the workings of all departments, divisions and commissions of our govern- 


ental system. It is the most compre- 
ensive and yet most easily understood 
ook ever published on the subject. The 
ok is an invaluable guide for teach- 
rs and students. In addition, the book 
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HOW TO PLAY 
A WINNER 


Back in school you won your 
tick-tack-toe by being alert and by 
planning your moves well. The same 
holds true today in library planning 
—you have to consider many things. 
Quality is most important; your 
library deserves the best in quality 
and styling. You want the best “looks” 
and the best performance, function- 
ally. Planning and engineering 
service should be part of the service 
you get. And the furniture should 
last and last. All this, of course, adds 
up to New Life library furniture. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOGOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 
in Virginia: 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


104 S. Foushee Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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/ditorials 


lor Study and Action 


re’ HE three problems outlined by Mr. Beamer on 
page 11 of this issue of the Journal pose great 
illenges to the school people of Virginia. 


First, the problem of enrollment. Only 34 per 
ceat of the youngsters in Virginia, he points out, be- 
een the ages of 14 and 19 are enrolled in high 
ool as compared with the national average of 50 
r cent. Virginia, he states, has the lowest percentage 
f enrollment of any state in the Union. 


eo nm 


Second, retardation. He points out that during a 
four-year period of the 39,704 pupils who were in 
the eighth grade, only 23,937 were in the eleventh 
grade four years later. 


Third, drop-outs. While no analysis was made 
as to how many of the 16,000 children who did not 
reach the eleventh grade on schedule dropped out, he 
points out that nationally, of every 100 youngsters 
who start to school, only 45 remain long enough to 
graduate. 


Mr. Beamer gives a splendid analysis of the factors 
which have contributed to the problem of low enroll- 
ment, retardation, and drop-outs and then goes on 
to make suggestions as to how these problems might 
be solved. We know of no problems more worthy of 
concerted study and action. Mr. Beamer’s fine article 
should help in their solution. 


High School PTA’s 


] AST year the Virginia Congress of Parents and 
~ Teachers enrolled more than 228,000 members 

an all time high. The interest in PTA work is in- 
creasing throughout the State and its 1956 Conven- 
tion held last month was one of its most successful 
meetings, 


[his fortunate state of affairs has stemmed not 
ly from an increase in public interest in education, 
nich the PTA’s have always advocated, but also 
m the enlarged scope of activities through which 
A’s serve the family and the community. Only 
ring the last four years, for example, has our State 
A taken a vigorous, courageous, and effective 
nd on State school legislation. 


While there are 942 PTA’s in Virginia, there are 
ly 281 high school PTA’s as compared with a po- 
tial of 343. The fact that teenagers need encourage- 
nt, guidance, and understanding as they explore 
w interests should, we believe, cause us to lay greater 
ess on the need for more high school PTA’s. 
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by Robert F. Williams 





Working in such groups, parents are able to discuss 
the objectives of a modern high school education. 
Through study groups, they may gain knowledge of 
the adequacy of the physical resources of the school 
and increase their knowledge of adolescent growth 
and behavior. 


High school PTA’s can also provide both scholas- 
tic and vocational guidance and cooperate with stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers in community projects. 


Too often the interest of both parents and teachers 
in working together for children terminates with the 
elementary school. The complexities of both teenage 
behavior and the modern high school curriculum make 
it highly desirable that high school PTA’s continue 
tke relationships begun in the elementary grades. 


Arm Chair Education 


HIS Fall education entered a brand new field. 
For the first time college courses were offered for 


credit over Chicago’s WT TW-TYV. 


Four credit TV courses—general biology, freshman 
English, social science, and national government—are 
being offered. The course credit earned by TV stu- 
dents is identical to that earned by a student taking the 
same course on the campus. 


Dr. Willis, superintendent of Chicago schools, in- 
dicates that this college TV program will be expanded 
over a three-year period until the entire basic offering 
of the City Junior College will be available to the 
televiewer. At the end of the two-year course, stu- 
dents will receive a Junior College diploma. 


Each of the four courses will be presented in 45 
one-half hour sessions three days a week. Registration 
for credit will be open to high school graduates or 
any adult 21 years of age or older. 


Those who wish to benefit from the course, but 
not to enroll for credit, may receive the course outlines, 
study guide, work assignments for a nominal charge 
of fifty cents, 


This unique TV project will be watched with 
much interest. Certainly in time this method of in- 
struction will bring formal education into the homes 
of hundreds of American families. It marks a great 
advance in adult education. 











Ambassadors of Good Will 


NCREASINGLY teachers are traveling during the 

summer months, partly perhaps as a result of 

transportation companies’ extending long term credit 
for travel. 

We know of one group which took a European 
tour for 30 days at a cost of $998 which, in the event 
ready-cash was not available, could be financed over 
a two-year period. 

School teachers are excellent ambassadors of good 
will is the firm conviction of the American public 
according to a recent Gallup Poll. Nearly six out of 
ten adults, or 58 per cent, think it would be a good 
idea for all U. S. school teachers who would like to 
go to be sent at government expense to various coun- 
tries during their summer vacations to study and 
write about these nations. 

When asked the question, “Should U. S. teachers 
be sent abroad to study?’’, 58 per cent of all those 
questioned thought it was a good idea, 33 per cent a 
poor idea, and 9 per cent had no opinion. 

It is extremely doubtful that teachers in great num- 
bers will ever be sent abroad at public expense, but to 
whatever extent travel is possible for teachers, to that 
extent their lives will be broadened and enriched and 
to that extent youngsters in the classroom will benefit. 


Attracting Industry 


7. following editorial was recently carried in 
the Smyth County News: 

‘‘A hunk of ground, brick and mortar for a build- 
ing and adequate labor supply do not bring a new 
industry to town. An all inclusive program of coop- 
eration and progressive thinking is necessary to secure 
industry for normal growth of a community. 

‘The Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle recently car- 
ried an editorial adequately covering the subject, taken 
from a statement from the Hartford, Ind., Chamber 
of Commerce. This editorial follows: 

‘“* ‘Gone are the days when a community gets worth- 
while new industry by luck or by some temporary 
subsidy, and a statement of the Hartford, Ind., Cham- 
ber of Commerce shows why. 

“The statement comments on why a new Fisher 
Body plant for that area was located at Marion, Ind., 
not at nearby Logansport which had put up a stiff 
fight for the plant. It says General Motors officials 
rejected the Logansport bid because that city had ‘no 
sewage treatment plant, a lack of civic pride, poor 
traffic conditions, no proper zoning, inadequate 
schools and hospitals.’ 

“The Hartford City group quoted these remarks, 
not to jab at Logansport, but to show the kind of 
all-inclusive program in which a chamber of com- 
merce must be engaged these days. 

“ “Surely that is true. Just having an empty build- 
ing or a piece of idle land along a railroad isn’t likely 
to be enough any more to attract substantial new in- 
dustries. 

“These industries survey the surrounding area, 
taking a look at existing commuinty facilities and, 
above all, at the area’s spirit of co-operation and 
willingness to grow. 
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Our Chamber of Commerce has a broad program 
of this nature, as certainly it should have. It deserves 
and gets support because it reaches out for civic ard 
business progress and unity all through the Greater 
Muskegon area. 

‘“ “This is a tremendous asset, all the more evide it 
when you see how hard other communities are stri’- 
ing to give their chambers of commerce a similar 
status. The language of unity and co-operaticn 
speaks loudest, to new industrial prospects and ever, - 
body else.’ ”’ 


What Is Your Effort ? 


NCREASINGLY the annual analysis of local ability 

and effort (pages 25-27 of this issue of the Journal 
is being used in local school divisions as a basis of 
determining whether a county or city is exerting re.- 
sonable effort in the support of public education. 
Legislators and lay people are likewise becoming more 
and more familiar with this valuable study. 

The study for 1955-56 shows an increase of more 
than ten per cent in the average degree of effort being 
exerted by the localities. It is interesting to observe 
that the average effort exerted by the counties is higher 
than that of the cities. Still almost incredible vari- 
ances in effort exist. For example, if Washington 
County, which has more taxable wealth rer child than 
Fairfax County, last year exerted as much effort as 
Fairfax County, Washington County would have 
had an additional $1,089,371 in local funds to invest 
annually in public education. Washington County, 
it may be remembered, is the county which, after 
strenuous efforts by the school board to have a $2,- 
000,000 bond election approved by the electorate, 
saw it voted down three to one last Spring. 

If a larger percentage of State funds were distributed 
in direct relationship to effort and ability, we believe 
it would tend to cause the low-effort divisions to more 
greatly exert themselves. However, last year only 
around 27 per cent of State funds were distributed 
with relation to ability and effort. 

At the present time a minimum effort of a true rate 
of fifty cents is required for participation in certain 
equalization funds. That this is ridiculously low is 
evidenced by the fact that during 1955-56 only three 
counties and one city had a rate of fifty cents or less. 

If the fifty cents minimum rate for participation in 
certain State School Funds should be appreciatively 
raised and the percentage of State funds distributed 
with reference to effort increased, (1) State money 
would go further and (2) the burden of taxation 
would be more equitably borne among the counties 
and cities of the State. 

An interesting mathematical calculation to d 
termine how much additional money your schov! 
division would have available for public educatic 
can be made as follows: 

Subtract your local effort figure (column 6, pag: 
26) from the State average of .77. Multiply the r 
mainder by column 4. 

This will give you the additional money whic 2 
could be made available were your division to exe ¢ 
average effort. 
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(oping with Drop-outs and Retardation 


When Will Our Schools Pay a Dividend 
to All of Its Stock Holders? 


We your child enters first 
’ grade, he is taking out a share 
of educational stock as an invest- 
ment. It is anticipated he will re- 
ve a dividend, which will be a 
definite asset, upon graduating 
from high school. This is an in- 
herent right and we can be proud 
that the youth of America are pro- 
vided with free education, enabling 
all youth to acquire at least a high 
school education. 

Yet, of every 100 youngsters 
who start to school, forty-five re- 
main long enough to graduate from 
high school, according to an ap- 
palling statement of the Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth released several 
years ago by the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Figures released in a report of 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1950, 
cited that Virginia had the lowest 
high school attendance—34 per 
cent of any state in the union. The 
national average of those in the 
14-19 age group attending high 
school was 50 per cent. This re- 
port also indicated that Virginia 
ranked next to last among the 
States in the percent of school age 
children in school. This definitely 
proves that our schools are not 
ictioning properly, nor meeting 
needs of individuals who take 
out stock in our plan of education, 
wen almost 50 per cent drop out 
al ong the way. 

How long would big business 
oj erate if the majority of stock 
h« |ders would cash in or withdraw 
th ir stock because of insecurity in 
t 
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ir investment? Apparently, 

ch waste is connected with 
e\ ry dollar invested in the educa- 
t' n of our youth, if less than 50 
p ° cent are sharing the true divi- 
c nd. Some people have insinuated 
t at our scheme of education is the 
p orest “Big Business’’ in the 
U rited States in relation to dollars 
i: vested in proportion to dividends 
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declared. (Dividend meaning at 
least a high school diploma. ) 

To be more specific, a few years 
ago, a study made of retardation 
and drop-outs, found that 15,767 
high school pupils were retarded or 
dropped out of our Virginia high 
schools between the eighth and 
eleventh grades. In other words, 
of the 39,704 pupils who were in 
eighth grade at the time of this 
study, four years later, only 23,- 
937 were in the eleventh grade. 

In big business the stockholders 
expect a declared yearly dividend. 
If no such dividend is declared, 
action is taken. A scientific ap- 
proach is made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 
They will obtain facts as to why 
there was no dividend, they will 
organize and analyze, then they 
will act on the facts. 

In school work, too often we 
obtain the facts but fail to organ- 
ize, analyze and act on the facts. 
Surely, the number of drop-outs 
and retardation every school system 
has are facts that should not be 
over-looked. 

This high percentage of drop- 
outs and retardation in the state of 
Virginia refiects in many ways. It 
first reflects upon a state which, as 
one of the thirteen original colo- 
nies, should be at the top in all 


by ALAN L. BEAMER 


phases of education. Virginia had 
a good start. Jefferson’s plan of 
education for the state of Virginia 
was copied by other states that now 
surpass us to no end. Jefferson's 
plan embraced a scheme for ele- 
mentary schools in every county, 
so that every householder would 
be at least within three miles of a 
school. Jefferson advocated that 
every citizen be taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. He was 
interested in each individual—that 
he would become a good citizen, 
know his rights, exercise with 
order and justice those he retains, 
and observe with intelligence and 
faithfulness all the social relations 
under which he may be placed. 
The motto chosen by Jefferson for 
his University of Virginia sums up 
his philosophy of education— 
‘And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.’ 
(St. John 8:32) 

With Virginia’s interesting his- 
tory in education, the disturbing 
element is what has happened 
along this journey in education 
that rates us so low in comparison 
to national figures. 

Some factors which I think 


Drop-outs and retardation are discussed by 


Alan L. Beamer 


Alan L. Beamer, Supervisor of Industrial 
and Adult Education, Alexandria City 
Schools. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Dr. Lorin A. Thompson of the University 
of Virginia, reported to the State Juvenile 
Delinquency Study Commission last year 
that 40 per cent of the children entering 
first grade in Virginia’s schools continue 
on to graduation from high school, where- 
as the national average is 55 per cent. 
Some reasons for Virginia’s alarming num- 
ber of “drop-outs” and suggestions for so- 
lution of the problem are offered by Mr. 
Beamer. 


Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
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have contributed to this problem 
of retardation and drop-outs, in- 
clude: 

1. In the past fifteen years most 
school systems have been so in- 
volved in building programs, find- 
ing teachers, finance problems, 
shifting populations, and numer- 
ous other problems, that it is just 
false thinking to expect administra- 
tors to be concerned to the degree 
they would be in normal times. 
Thus, the real problem of offering 
a type of education for every type 
pupil has been put in the back- 
ground. 

2. Most systems have been ex- 
panding to the degree that financ- 
ing the building program has taken 
precedence, 

3. Many counties and cities 
have not assumed their responsibili- 
ties in education by keeping abreast 
with progressive methods that have 
paid a dividend in other localities. 

4, Over-conservatism on the part 
of the state and many local school 
systems has contributed to low 
teachers’ salaries, inadequate school 
buildings, improperly trained 
teachers and many other factors too 
numerous to mention. 

5. School personnel have been 
rather reluctant to continue their 





education, once they have com- 
pleted their graduate work. Most 
doctors keep abreast with new med- 
ical discoveries and modern meth- 
ods in their field by attending 
workshops and conferences with a 
purpose of improving themselves 
by keeping up-to-date with new 
trends. I wonder what prescription 
school administrators are using in 
relation to handling a student who 
is a prospective “‘drop-out.”’ 

In other words, I am sure not 
many school personnel are driving 
a 1946 automobile—though this 
model is only ten years old—many 
changes have taken place. Has there 
been any transition in your school 
system the past ten years to cope 
with the serious problem of re- 
tardation and drop-outs? Are you 
driving a 1926-36-46 or 56 school 
system? 


Suggested Solution 


I have pointed out certain fac- 
tors that have contributed to our 
problem. Now I would make the 
following suggestions in helping 
to solve our problem. 

1. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce study based on 1950 figures 
showed that the average annual 
salary for teachers, supervisors, and 








“A retarded student czn be ‘spotted’ in the tirst grade—if you have 
an alert first grade teacher.” 
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principals in Virginia was $2,3°] 
compared with the national figu e 
of $3,010. Only ten other stats 
ranked lower in this respect. (| 
wonder what Washington and Je 
ferson would think of their nativ 
state’s standings. ) 

In good business they say- 
“You get just what you pay for 

Retardation and drop-outs ma ’ 
average proportionately to goc 
and poor teaching. Virginia is n 
a poor state—we should be near 
the top. 

2. The State Board of Educ: 
tion should have annual worksho; 
for school administrators and ce: 
tain members of their staff for the 
purpose of attempting to solve this 
problem of retardation and dro; 
outs. 

As a suggestion, this worksho 
should be held at a state university 
—in an eastern state that has a low 
rating in retardation and dro; 
outs. 

Thus, Virginia could capitalize 
on much available resource ma- 
terial, and also, the host state may 
be able to furnish experienced per- 
sonnel who would act as leaders, 
giving us the benefit of their suc 
cessful methods in handling this 
problem. 

3. A retarded student can be 
“‘spotted’’ in the first grade—''lf 
you have an alert first grade teach- 
er.”” All school systems should 
provide specialists to handle re- 
tarded students or the potential 
drop-outs. This should be pro- 
vided in the elementary grades. 

In the past five years, much em- 
phasis has been placed on guidance 
in the secondary schools. A guid- 
ance counselor for every 500 pupils 
—an ideal plan. Frankly, the r 
tarded student generally eliminates 
himself from our secondary 
schools. 

4. The State Board of Educ 
tion should provide a staff of pe: 
sons who could be called upon to 
conduct “‘study groups’ whic’ 
would help in solving the loco! 
problems. 

5. More emphasis should 
placed on qualified elementa: / 
teachers. The first three grades a 
very important—‘“The formati 
years.” 

In hiring teachers for the fir t 
three grades, I think a scienti/ 
study should be made on the teac! 
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e's qualifications — personality, 
; udent-teacher performance and 
ferences. “‘Let’s not experiment 
1. children.’’ Personally, I would 
| xe to see competent teachers on the 
st three grades paid some kind 
a ‘‘bonus’’ for they are the “‘bul- 
irk’’ of all future developments. 


6. Real guidance is needed right 
ym the start. Case workers should 
be provided in the elementary 
school, It is irony to think that 
an elementary teacher with thirty- 
e children ‘‘under her wing”’ will 
able to do justice to the prob- 

1 student who has characteristics 

being a maladjusted pupil, emo- 

nal spasms—lack of interest— 
rent influence—home environ- 
nt —— health — non-cooperative 
attitude, and the like. The case 
rker should handle the acute 
oblem cases from the first grade 
Again, let me emphasize that 
the poorly adjusted elementary 
student, when of age, generally 
eliminates himself. Another way 
stating it is—‘*The school has 
preserved its standard—and elim- 
inated the child.” 

I am sure a ‘‘sick student’”’ needs 
the help of a specialist—just as a 
person seeks the help of a physician 

hen in physical pain. 

Local school systems should 
ake annual studies and reports on 

e number of retarded and drop- 

it students each year. In such a 

idy, a research approach should 

given preference—at least a 
estionnaire to be filled out by 
drop-out may give us the 
swer to some of our problems. 

0 often, educators feel that they 

ve all the answers. 

8. The state should provide 

nds for an extensive study of the 

arded and drop-outs. It will be 

‘N more embarrassing if the 

amber of Commerce makes an- 

ver study in 1960 and finds that 
le has been done in correcting 
problem which they pointed 
in their factual study of 1950. 

). In larger systems, it may be 

ll to adopt a different type 

ol for a different type group 

children. I am thinking of an 

pportunity type school”’ in place 
ur traditional type school. 

Not only the child in many cases 

ist make an adjustment, but the 

001, its curriculum, its staff, its 
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philosophy, its objective must also 
adjust. So many of our students 
do not fit nor respond to the type 
of learning and teaching practiced 
in our traditional schools. 

The social astigmatism attached 
to the child who attends a special 
opportunity class or school is as 
absurd as saying that a person suf- 
fering from ear ache should see an 
eye doctor. An oportunity school, 
staffed with specially trained teach- 
ers, has a specific job in trying to 
re-adjust the student and create an 
interest to keep the child in school. 

10. All children who enter first 
grade are not ready for first grade. 
Many Freshmen enter high school 
who are not ready to cope with the 
curriculum offered and standards 
maintained by many schools. Spe- 
cial provision should be provided 
for this classification of students if 
we are to cope with retardation and 
drop-outs. A study of mental abil- 
ity in relation to chronological age 
should be tested at close intervals 
and a program of studies given in 
relation to the child’s needs. 

Again, let me emphasize that the 
“Saving the Child Project’ is a 
challenge for all. To let the mal- 
adjusted or problem child advance 
to our secondary school without a 
thorough diagnosis of his troubles, 
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is very serious. Most of us are 
aware of the contributing factors 
such as broken homes; low eco- 
nomic levels; educational status of 
parents; and the new burden added 
to the problems of twentieth cen- 
tury education in that one-fourth 
of our wage earners are women, 
and of these more than one-third 
also maintain homes. This trend 
has complicated the lives of many 
of our adults, so that wholesome 
development of many of our school 
children has been unduly affected. 

Many other factors reflect upon 
the emotional, social, and educa- 
tional handicaps of the student. As 
a result, the school has not been 
able to cope with these influencing 
factors and the student has dropped 
out to invest in some other way of 
life. 

The pathetic side of the story is 
that this type student is not only 
the school’s problem, but in many 
cases will be the community's prob- 
lem. They are not equipped to face 
the problems of life and it is a 
known fact that in so many cases 
they become—a term so abused— 
“A Juvenile Delinquent.” 

The problem of retardation and 
drop-outs is one where cooperation 
of state, county, and local agencies 
is of paramount concern. 





GONE FISHING. S. T. Godbey retired as superintendent of Montgomery 
County schools on July 1. Here he is shown opening a gift of fishing equipment 
presented him by the Montgomery County Education Association to help him 
indulge in his hobby after retirement. Looking approvingly at this earned past 
time gift are Mrs. Godbey and Reynard Hale, principal of Blacksburg High 
School where the presentation was made at a banquet in the school cafeteria on 
May 10. Speaker for the occasion was Dr. Homer Howard, professor of Educa- 


tion at Radford Ccllege. 
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Page County high school bands conduct annual all county workshop and concert 


There’s Music In “Them Thar” Hills 


N the mountains, the valleys, 
the poquosons, the piedmont or 
the tidewater regions of Virginia, 
school music can be found in either 
the formal or informal classroom 
schedule. The VEA Journal from 
time to time has given accounts of 
music in the classroom at various 
levels, however, I don’t recall read- 
ing anything similar to our now 
annual high school band music get- 
together. 

For the past four years, selected 
members of our three ccunty high 
school bands have come together 
during the mid-semester, at the 
time of the scheduled teachers 
workday, for an all-county music 
workshop and concert. The organ 
ization is perhaps broader, but not 
unlike the district or State music 
festivals. 
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An annual experiment in Page County 


The story of the Page All- 
County Band is a relatively short 
one, but long in its final realization 
and in the amount of coordinating 
efforts involved in its planning. 

Five years ago, a rather con- 
certed effort was made to bring the 
bands of Shenandoah, Stanley, and 
Luray High Schools together in 
some sort of county performance. 
The result was a short rehearsed, 
but successful and novel entertain- 
ment with the Luray Singing 
Tower in May, 1952. This was 
the first time that a Page County 
school band had been in concert 
with the carillon bells. 

Success in this oven air venture 
was certainly due to Luray’s 


by JOHN H. GORDON 


eminent carillonneur, Charles 1 
Chapman. Mr. Chapman, long a 
patron of our school music prc 
gram, was perhaps one of the ear! 
est advocates of a school mus 
program and of the Page Count 
Band clinic. 

Encouraged by the success of tl 
spring venture, Mr. and Mr 
Robert G. Sanger, then Directo: 
of the Shenandoah and Stanle” 
High School bands; Frank Gurne\ 
Director of the Luray High Schox 
band and now doing school mus 
work in the Panama Canal Zon:, 
and the writer, met to work ot 
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lans for a one day band work- 
0p. 

After much planning and select- 
1g, a more than successful day 
‘as spent in sectional instrument 
id concert rehearsals at the Shen- 
idoah High School, culminating 
| a magnificent band concert di- 
rected by Mrs. Lucille Y. Marshall, 
Director of the Harrisonburg High 
S-hool band, on January 22, 1953. 

Scarcely had the applause died 
away when both the students and 
directors started making plans for 
the next year. Feeling established, 
our second annual Page All-Coun- 
ty Band workshop was a two-day 
meeting of enthusiastic hard work 
and satisfying enjoyment. The 
| uray High School served as coun- 
ty host for this concert on January 
29, 1954, 

Our guest director, Sharon B. 
Hoose, director, Lane High School 
Band, Charlottesville, gave lasting, 
valuable and spirited musical as- 
sistance to the student and local 
band directors. 

Searching the hinterland to con- 
duct the third workshop, the coun- 
ty band directors, James T. Logan, 
Luray High School; Jane Miller, 
Stanley High School; and Mrs. Sue 
[. Hawkins, Shenandoah High 
School, quickly came to the front 
with Phil Fuller, music director of 
Fairfax County Public Schools. 
Kotating schools, the concert was 
eld in the last of the participating 
schools, Stanley High School on 

mnuary 22, 1955. 

This workshop was also a two- 

1y meeting. Ever since the first 

eeting, the directors have felt that 
fairness to the students working 
such a concentrated spell, the 
time of concentration would be 
better broken into a two-day ses- 
on. This allowed more time for 
the guest director to develop 4a 
od ~of cooperative harmony 
ng the participating students. 
Our fourth workshop in Janu- 
y 1956, was every bit the success 
the previous ones. The cycle re- 
rned to Shenandoah High School 
d it seems we have truly estab- 


John H. Gordon served as 
neral Supervisor’ of Page 
yunty Schools for five years, 
ily 1, 1950-July 1, 1955. Since 
en he has been principal of 
rest Hills and Grove Park Ele- 


entary Schools in Danville. 
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lished a traditional annual event. 

The local directors, with Mrs. 
Sue T. Hawkins as coordinator, 
secured Johann H. Fultz, Band- 
master, United States Navy School 
of Music, to serve as guest director 
of the 1956 workshop. 

The mechanics of organization 
have been kept as simple as pos- 
sible. Each year, after the accept- 
ance by the guest conductor, a con- 
tact by letter, by visit or by 
telephone has been made to neigh- 
boring school music personnel to 
invite them to serve as sectional 
instrument directors. Contact was 
simultaneously made with their 
school superintendent to effect their 
release for the period of the work- 
shop. 

Much of our success has been 
due to the gratifying good will and 
response of these sectional leaders 
and the sincere good wishes of their 
superintendents in providing re- 
leased time for their personnel. 


Subsidized by School Board 

Each year, the Page All-County 
Band workshop has been subsi- 
dized by our School Board. Work- 
ing with one hundred dollars, we 
have managed to stay on the nose 
with our budget. The schools and 
guest conductors have furnished 
most, but not all, of the music, the 
host schools have absorbed most of 
the extra custodial and student 
transportation fees as well as guest 
meals. The major part of our bud- 
get has been spent in offering token 
amounts to our guest conductors 
and sectional leaders. 

We have never charged admis- 
sion for our concert as we have felt 
that this final phase of the clinic 
was for improved public relations 
and information to the parents and 
patrons, visibly demonstrating the 
work of our schools and specifically 
the work of our school music pro- 
gram. 

While each of our three schools 
have band uniforms for its mem- 
bers, dress for the concert has been 
“Sunday dress’’ with coats and ties 
for the boys and simply styled 
dresses for the girls, all preferably 
dark. We feel that this arrange- 
ment is a little less eye taking than 
would be the sight of three differ- 
ent school band uniforms sprinkled 
among the performing group. 

Holding the workshop during 


the mid-semester teacher’s work- 
day has had its scheduling head- 
aches. In the over all plan, we have 
had to practice and rehearse, on oc- 
casion, in other places than the 
school because of administrative 
school calendar juggling due to 
previous days of school lost by bad 
weather, resulting in a change from 
the scheduled workday to a teach- 
ing day. Fortunately, each of the 
three major school communities 
has a ‘“‘possible use’’ room suitable 
for the workshop activities. 

Auditorium stages to _ hold 
eighty-five to one hundred and five 
students with instruments have 
brought some problems, but gener- 
ally they have been slight or at 
least adjusted easily and before- 
hand without serious effect during 
or after the completion of the 
workshop. 

Work schedules of practice and 
rehearsals have been established in 
advance, with very few changes in- 
curred. The guest conductor, of 
course, controls the changes to meet 
the Clinic’s progress. 

Student ground rules have been 
kept to the minimum. We have 
found them almost unnecessary be- 
cause of the great amount of stu- 
dent interest shown in the clinic 
and their eagerness in participation. 

Out-of-the county interest in 
our work has been willingly do- 
nated through printed concert pro- 
grams by a Shenandoah Valley 
music house and instrument break- 
downs have been repaired on the 
spot by an instrument repair busi- 
ness having a qualified person on 
duty during the rehearsals and con- 
cert. 


Reaches All Citizens 

Our concert audiences have 
grown each year. This goes beyond 
the parent interest and includes all 
reaches of Page County citizenry. 
Demonstration of the patron good 
will and enthusiasm has shown its 
way through increased audience 
numbers, support in appreciation, 
ovation and local press releases be- 
fore and following the completion 
of the clinic. 

Each concert has ranged from 
the traditional marches and the 
more difficult, but well known 
classic arrangements for band, to 
the novelty and sophisticated mod- 
ern arrangements of our times. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Attendance Boards for the three grade levels are set up 
in the attendance office. When a student is absent from 
his first period class, a card containing his name is placed 
on the board in the slot indicating his homeroom section. 
At the end of the day office secretaries transfer the in- 
formation from the boards to permanent records filed 
below alphabetically on the grade level. 


Sandra Hindley, an office practice student assigned to the 
attendance office, removes an absentee slip from a clip on 
the door of a classroom. Teachers list absent students cn 
these forms which are picked up during the first part of 
each period. If the teacher has not put up the list, the 
student collecting is instructed to wait until it is ready, 
as does Virginia Cornell (right). 
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Washington-Lee 
Central Attendance 


A student walked into the office of Arlington County’s 
Washington-Lee High School complaining because he had 
been marked absent two days when he had missed only 
one. The office secretary looked at him with a smile and 
showed him two cards he had carried to his classes for his 
teachers’ signatures. Sheepishly he admitted the office was 
not in error. 

That’s the way the central attendance system works in 
a large senior high school. Not only are the teachers pleased 
with its success, but skeptical students are now willing to 
admit its merits. 

Principal Jerry Gerich, who set up the plan, is pleased 
that it makes the cutting of classes impossible. Any cul- 
prit is caught at once. 
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, li <= a eet 
sociate Principal Benjamin Norris, in 

sarge of pupil personnel, uses a card 
m the permanent file. At a glance he 
s a complete picture of a student’s at- 


tendance record. An erratic record will 


in an early conference is necessary. 


Initiates First 


System In State 


by MRS. PEARL HANSON, Publications Director 
Washington-Lee High School, Arlington 


Excuses for absence are handled impartially by one group, 
guidance personnel, who in turn are pleased because 
gives them a valuable contact with the students. 

ichers are relieved of daily record keeping in the State 

ister. A monthly report is furnished them by the office. 


Vhether or not central attendance will continue in 
shington-Lee and perhaps be adopted by other schools 
uins to be seen. However, this year with special per- 
sion from the Virginia Department of Education, 
shington-Lee is operating under the system. 


ncipal Jerry Gerich and Assistant Principals Raymond 
ed and Alexander Anderson and Mr. Norris (above) 
nt three years planning this system and getting it ap- 
ved, 
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Back in the attendance office with absentee slips collected 
from classrooms, the office girls mark the card on the at- 
tendance board to indicate the student is absent from 
another period. At the end of a day a pupil absent for an 
entire day will have six successive periods checked. An 
attempt to skip a class is revealed at once. 


Students returning to school after being absent must re- 
port to the stage of the Little Theater with their notes 
from home before being admitted. Here guidance person- 
nel issue permits to class and process all excuses from 
home. 
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Seventy in a Classroom 


by ALICE GRIZZARD 


Fifth and Sixth Grade Teacher 
Patrick Henry Elementary School, Richmond 


HIRT Y-THREE in one fifth 

grade class is not too bad, but 
when 70 youngsters crowded in 
one day... 

Well, it all started in a casual 
conversation with a former teacher 
in another Richmond school, Con- 
stance Perrin, of John B. Cary Ele- 
mentary School. She just happened 
to say she would like for her class 
to see what we were doing in 
science, and without thinking, | 
agreed. It was with some apprehen- 
sion that I mentioned the possibili- 
ty to my class, but they thought it 
was a good idea. Almost before | 
knew it, Mary Goodwin, then my 
principal, and Edward Beauvais, 
Miss Perrin’s principal, together 
with Eva Hewitt, supervisor of up- 
per elementary education for the 
Richmond schools, had all agreed, 
too, that it was a good idea. Mrs. 
Margaret Hudson, supervisor of 
audio-visual education, lent her 
support to the project. From then 
on, it was a matter of planning. 

March 12 was the day. We were 
studying Virginia and were concen- 
trating on the part astronomy, 
rocks and minerals in the earth's 
crust, and electricity play in the 





Radio Men in the Making 





lives of Virginians. We had pupil- 
made charts of various constella- 
tions, clay models of the earth and 
moon, rocks, electromagnets, small 
electric motors, burglar alarms, elec- 
tric bells, a wired map of the State 
with major cities that v-culd:light 
up, an electric quiz game with a 
telegrapher’s key and receiver, a 
microphone, and a model erupting 
volcano. It was typically fifth 
grade material, but it gave my 
pupils close insight into the work- 
ings of science and helped them 
realize the importance of patience 
and accuracy in things scientific. 
Of course, they also could see how 
science affected them daily. 

The prospect of having another 
class visit for a whole day was a 
challenge. Questions became prob- 
lems that had to be solved. Where 
will they sit? The room was al- 
ready full. Can the cafeteria handle 
that many extra people? Well they 
knew where to go when they come? 
What will we leave out of our nor- 
mal day’s schedule? 

We made a naive list of every 
conceivable problem. Then on 
March 12, it rained. In our school, 
rainy days include play periods, 
and that isn’t so bad with 33 young 
people, but I trembled at the 
thought of 70 in one room trying 
to play. Fortunately, the confidence 
of American youth helped here. 
The class was the least concerned 
of all. ‘They said they knew some 
games for 70 people, and I tried 
hard to believe that it might be so. 

Our guests arrived at 9:45; they 
were welcomed at the front door by 
a member of my class and were es- 
corted to the room where there were 
folding chairs—the desks had all 
been moved temporarily into the 
hall. Each visitor was assigned to 
a host or hostess for the day. 

Since Miss Perrin said they were 
chiefly interested in science. J 
thought it best to vary the day’s 
activities by one visit to another 
class doing some work in electri- 
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city. With the consent of that 
teacher, we made our visit first an 
left the rest of the day to ourselve: 

Wholesale watering came nex 
during a short morning recess, afte 
which I left one pupil in charge 
games for the entire group, whil 
I, with our adult guests, went t 
the teachers’ room for a few mc 
ments’ relaxation. 

Confidentially, there was litt! 
enough relaxation for me. I stil 
had visions of games in my room 
I learned later that the group ha 
ignored the girl in charge and ha 
spent the time getting better ac 
quainted, showing the guests abou 
the building, looking at experi 
ments already set up, and explain 
ing about our school in general. 
must confess that I was secret]; 
quite proud of them. [ still say 
we can never underestimate th 
ability of American youth to mee 
any situation with self-confidence 

When the work began in earnest 
there were oral reports and experi 
ments. ‘The children themselves 
had elected a chairman to make a 
report on each of the three fields 
of science that had been studied 
‘They had also decided who should 
perform the experiments for th: 
visitors since they had all partici 
pated in classroom discussions and 
experiments. 

It was their day, and my part 
was little more than to lend moral 
support and occasionally to help 
when asked. Most of the time, | 
was busy trying to keep the room 
properly ventilated for that many 
pupils. 

Lunch time came before we weré 
barely through with the experi 
ments. The hosts and hostesses 
escorted the guests to lunch. The 
saw to it that everybody had a place 
to sit and enough to eat. My clas 
was on duty in the cafeteria that 
day, and the guests went rigl 
along with them. Afterward: 
when the guests came back to th 
room, my pupils who still ha 
some work to do in the cafeter: 
finished up in record time. 

After lunch the first big probler 
caused by the rain came up. W 
had planned to take our visitors 01 
in the yard to examine evidences « 
erosion. The school yard is Ic 
cated near a steep hill leading int 
a big park. Both the hill and tl 
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Fool their Pulse 


School public relations in the mod- 
n sense is no longer simply a telling- 
e-public-about-the-schools operation. 
soundly-conceived public relations 
rogram requires schoolmen also to 
sten carefully to what the public is 
-aying and thinking about schools. The 
iblic opinion survey or poll is one 
way to do this “listening.” But the 
survey must be scientifically planned 
and executed, with results interpreted 
honestly. So says Feel Their Pulse: A 
Cuide to School Opinion Polling, a 
new handbook designed for school ad- 
ministrators and local association lead- 
ers. Material in the handbook is based 
on a manuscript prepared by Richard 
Pheatt, Director of Public Relations, 
Toledo (Ohio) Public Schools with the 
assistance of an Advisory Committee 
headed by T. C. Bird. Sunerintendent, 
Santa Fe (N.M.) Public Schools. The 
Virginia Journal of Education has ob- 
tained permission to publish the fol- 
lowing article which highlights major 
points from the handbook. 


Everybody has opinions about 
schools. They also have opinions about 
the schoolboard, the superintendent, 
and classroom teachers; about curricu- 
lum and report cards and discipline and 
homework. Their opinions are based 
on such evidence as personal contacts, 
gossip, what they read in the news- 
papers and magazines, and what the 
children say at the dinner table. 


As a teacher, administrator, or local 
association leader you need to know 
ind not guess at these opinions held by 
your “publics,” so that you can plan 
intelligent programs of information 
nd effective working relationships. 


> 


What are parents thinking about 
iow reading is taught? What of re- 
port cards? Do they suspect “frills” 
1 the high school curriculum? Are 
embers of the local parent organiza- 
on really sold on the revised cur- 
culum? Chance notions voiced off 

e cuff by the articulate few is not the 
iswer—not if you’re serious about 
iding out what people really think. 

What do students think about the 
hool’s guidance services? About the 
aining they are getting in citizenship 
id moral values? About the useful- 
ss of various school courses? 


One way to get these and other 
iestions fully and carefully answered 
through use of the opinion poll. 
lany schools are using this two-way 
munications tool, the opinion poll, 
) learn how much and what kind of 
nowledge people in their communities 
ave about schools, and what their 
celings, attitudes and wishes may be 
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| THE FAIREST 
ONE OF ALL? 








regarding specific school issues and 
policies. 

As you think over the possibilities 
of a poll of your school patrons or of 
your community, you'll want to de- 
cide: 

1. What do you want to know? 
(Be specific, everyday, basic.) 

2. Why are you making a poll? 
(State your exact purpose. ) 

3. When will you do it? (Be time- 
ly, up-to-date. Do it BEFORE 
trouble starts. ) 

4. Where will you do it? (What 
are your area limits?) 

5. How will you do it? (Inter- 
view or questionnaire?) 

6. Who will do it? (Professional 
pollsters alone or a combination 
of professionals and volun- 
teers? ) 

7. How will you finance it? 

8. What will you do with the re- 
sults? (How publish and act 
on them?) 

9. What volunteers can _ partici- 
pate? (Parent-teacher associa- 
tions? Junior or Senior Cham- 
ber of Commerce? Local teach- 
ers’ association? ) 

Then you’ll want to take these steps: 

1. Plan a pilot study with a 
specific audience or audiences 
in mind, such as parents of 
school children —or a cross- 
section of the community. 

2. Get the best available profes- 
sional advice on polling. 

3. Have a research expert look 
over your list of questions 
which you have double and 
triple checked. 

4. Use only short, timely, general- 
interest questions. 


MIRROR, MIRROR 
ON THE WALL AM 





5. Be certain the cross-section of 
persons interviewed or sent 
questionnaires is representative. 
If you’re surveying the com- 
munity—and 40% of the com- 
munity are laborers, make sure 
40% of the sampling represents 
labor. 

6. Large samples may be taken for 
public relations purposes, even 
if you only intend to tabulate 
one in ten responses. Advan- 
tage to asking many people to 
respond is that you make them 
conscious of points under con- 
sideration. 

7. Consider pros and cons of mod- 
est publicity in advance of the 
poll. (Sometimes the element 
of surprise can be most effective 
in learning people’s true feel- 
ings. ) 

8. Don’t try to predict what the 
results will be. 

9. Allow ample time for the en- 
tire project. 

10. Plan to publish your results at- 
tractively, interpretively, with- 
out excuses or apology. 

11. Face the facts of the results. 
Don’t alibi yourself around the 
tabulated answers. 

12. Put into action the findings (or 
some of them) and let your 
public know you have done so. 

Feel Their Pulse: A Guide to School 
Opinion Polling, published by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, a department of the National 
Education Association. 48 p. 1956. 
Available from NSPRA, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Single copy, $1; quantity discounts. 





Miller’s Sewer Rod House is a new 
unit designed for cleaning out the most 
stubborn drain and sewer stoppages in 
a matter of minutes. Used in schools 
and homes to clean out clogged toilets, 
wash basins, urinals, and floor drains. 
Hand operated, geared mechanism 
whirls a coiled steel rod through drain 
pipe from 25 to 100 feet in length, de- 
pending upon unit selected. Easily 
follows bends in pipe. Effective in 
cleaning out rags, scale, sand, grease, 
and other obstructions. Rod feeds 
from, and back into, rod house; mak- 
ing it easy to handle and preventing 
soil from being spread around. Write 
for fully descriptive literature that 
offers 30-day free trial (Miller Sewer 
Rod Company, 4642 N. Central 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois.) 
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AFTER FIVE YEARS 
WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


HISTORICAL RANK OF SALARY SCHEDULES FOR BACHELOR’S DEGREES 
VIRGINIA COUNTIES AND CITIES — 1952-53 THROUGH 1956-57 








A Word of Explanation 









in 1956-57 only 7 counties had maximum sal- 
aries in excess of York County. 


Counties 






33 counties in 1952-53 had minimum salaries above 
$2,000. The remaining 65 counties had minimum Cities 
salaries of $2,000. 45 counties in 1956-57 had be- 23 cities in 1952-53 had beginning salaries in excess 


ginning salaries above $2,300. The remaining 53 gf $7,000. 30 cities in 1956-57 had beginning 
counties had beginning salaries of $2,300. giles tn ences of $2.300. 








Example: 33 counties in 1952-53 had a begin- Example: 2 cities in 1952-53 had beginning 
ning salary in excess of Craig County, whereas salaries in excess of Richmond, whereas in 
in 1956-57 only 6 counties had a beginning 1956-57, 9 cities had beginning salaries in ex- 
salary greater than that in Craig County. cess of Richmond. 







28 cities in 1952-53 had maximum salaries in excess 
of $2,800. In 1956-57, 31 cities had maximum 
salaries in excess of $3,400. 





87 counties in 1952-53 had maximum salaries in ex- 
cess of $2,500. The remaining 11 counties had 
maximum salary schedules of $2,500. 85 counties in 
1956-57 had maximum salaries of more than $3,200 
while 12 counties had maximum salaries of $3,200. 







Example: 15 cities in 1952-53 had maximum 
salaries in excess of Radford, whereas in 1956- 
57, 26 cities had maximum salaries in excess of 
Radford. 







Example: 20 counties in 1952-53 had maxi- 
mum salaries in excess of York County, whereas 







HISTORICAL RANK OF TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES IN VIRGINIA—COUNTIES AND CITIES 
(With Bachelor’s Degrees) 


1952-53 through 1956-57 










































RANK oF County MINIMUM SALARY FOR SCHOOL YEAR | RANK oF County MAXIMUM SALARY FOR SCHOOL YEAR 
CountTyY 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 
ee 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 76 74 
ES ER Fe 46 39 29 17 34 15 11 12 8 7 
RI SR 15 12 12 14 10 é 10 Ss 8 3 
PR 6 oe ee 30 28 29 35 34 21 37 32 41 43 
Sas hs pclae bale 46 39 43 35 34 5 65 61 58 60 
CN RIESE DES 46 39 43 35 34 65 65 61 58 60 
PIS Soi es re cts'oth o's 5 3 1 l 1 1 1 2 ] 2 1 1 
CS ee 30 39 43 35 34 15 11 12 12 21 
NS Be a ces ll dig 46 29 43 35 34 21 37 32 30 30 
0 I eee 30 29 29 27 23 21 51 47 41 43 
Mo ores aromas vad 30 39 43 35 34 86 87 86 89 88 
CSS Deer ee 46 39 13 35 34 21 32 31 29 29 
Brunswick............. 46 39 43 35 34 51 51 47 41 43 
Buchanan.............. 46 39 43 35 34 21 1] 24 24 21 
Buckingham........... 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 76 74 
Ee eee 30 17 12 10 34 21 37 32 41 30 
De 5, cake 18 39 43 35 34 51 51 47 41 43 
Bi gu ws civics atsso 46 39 43 35 34 51 51 47 41 43 
eS eee 46 39 29 35 34 86 11 86 89 88 
io ace ace 46 39 43 35 34 65 65 61 58 60 
ee 10 7 7 14 13 8 6 4 3 7 
Eo... bap ae 30 29 43 27 23 51 51 47 41 43 
Soins acived edhe ee 7 39 29 35 34 51 51 47 41 43 
Gia Sia ss. vivcaa es 18 29 29 27 23 21 37 32 30 30 
Cumberland.............. 46 39 43 35 34 86 87 86 76 74 
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(istorical Rank of Teachers’ Salary Schedules in Virginia—Counties and Cities—1952-53 through 1956-57 








RANK or County MinImMUM SALARY FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


RANK or County MAXIMUM SALARY FOR SCHOOL YEAR 





CouNTY 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 
ckenson 30 29 43 26 22 51 51 47 24 60 
nwiddie 30 17 12 25 34 21 11 32 30 30 
sex 18 39 43 35 34 86 87 86 89 88 
irfax ] 2 2 2 2 1 l l 2 2 
wuquier 15 17 12 17 13 21 11 12 12 7 

Floyd 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 76 74 
} luvanna 46 39 29 35 34 21 11 12 12 43 
Franklin 46 39 43 35 34 65 65 61 58 60 
} rederick 46 39 43 35 34 51 51 47 41 43 
Ciles 46 29 22 14 10 15 11 12 12 7 
(-|oucester 30 17 22 10 5 51 51 86 58 60 
C oochland 30 39 43 35 34 65 65 61 58 60 
(rayson 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 61 76 74 
Greene 46 39 43 35 34 86 76 76 76 7 
(ireensville 46 39 43 35 34 13 1] 12 12 14 
Halifax 46 39 43 35 34 21 37 32 4] 30 
Hanover 18 12 43 35 34 21 11 47 41 43 
Henrico 14 7 7 10 5 6 3 4 12 14 
Henry 18 17 22 17 13 21 32 24 24 21 
Highland 10 4 43 35 13 51 51 47 58 43 
Isle of Wight 18 12 7 3 34 15 11 12 12 14 
James City 7 4 26 35 34 Ss 6 75 76 74 
King George 46 39 43 35 34 51 37 32 30 30 
King and Queen 46 39 43 35 34 15 11 61 89 &S 
King William 46 39 29 35 34 15 11 12 12 14 
Lancaster 46 39 29 17 13 65 87 61 58 60 
Lee 46 39 43 35 34 65 65 61 58 74 
Loudoun 4 1] 6 4 3 12 11 12 11 6 
Louisa 46 39 43 35 34 65 65 61 58 60 
Lunenburg 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 76 74 
Madison 46 39 43 35 34 86 87 86 89 88 
Mathews 30 29 22 17 10 86 87 86 89 88 
Mecklenburg 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 76 74 
Middlesex 18 39 43 35 34 86 87 86 89 88 
Montgomery 46 39 43 35 34 21 37 32 41 43 
Nansemond 18 12 7 5 Zz 21 32 24 12 21 
Nelson 46 39 43 34 33 21 65 61 58 60 
New Kent 30 17 12 35 34 86 11 86 89 88 
Norfolk 5 9 5 5 g 4 4 3 3 3 
Northampton 46 39 43 35 13 21 51 47 41 43 
Northumberland 46 39 29 17 34 65 87 61 58 60 
yttoway 30 29 29 35 34 21 37 32 41 43 
Orange 18 28 26 27 23 21 37 32 30 30 
‘age 46 39 43 35 34 21 11 12 58 60 
itrick 46 39 43 35 34 S6 87 86 89 88 
ttsylvania 46 39 43 35 34 51 51 47 41 43 
»whatan 46 39 43 35 34 7 76 76 75 21 
ince Edward 46 39 43 35 34 86 87 86 76 74 
ince George 18 12 12 17 13 21 11 24 30 30 
ince William 3 3 4 5 4 3 4 6 3 7 
incess Anne 5 9 7 5 5 5 6 S 3 7 
ilaski 46 39 43 35 34 51 65 47 41 43 
l.appahannock 18 29 26 35 34 21 37 32 30 30 
*-hmond 30 39 29 35 23 86 87 86 89 88 
vanoke 7 17 12 17 13 7 11 8 8 14 
ckbridge 30 17 43 35 34 21 11 12 12 14 
ickingham 46 39 29 27 34 21 37 32 30 30 
ssell 46 39 43 35 34 21 37 32 30 30 
tt 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 76 74 
enandoah 46 39 43 35 34 21 32 24 24 21 
yth 46 39 43 33 32 65 65 61 58 60 
ithampton 18 17 12 13 23 21 11 12 58 14 
ytsylvania 15 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 58 74 
ifford 46 39 43 35 34 21 32 24 24 21 
rry 46 39 43 35 34 76 76 76 76 74 
38ex 18 17 12 35 34 21 37 32 30 30 
rewell 46 39 43 35 34 51 51 47 41 43 
rren 10 17 12 17 13 11 11 8 6 3 
shington 46 39 43 35 34 21 37 32 30 30 
stmoreland 30 39 29 35 23 86 87 86 89 88 
se 46 39 43 32 31 21 51 24 12 7 

the 46 39 43 35 34 65 65 61 58 60 
rk 10 4 3 5 5 8 6 6 12 21 

vest Minimum $2300 $2200 $2100 $2000 $2000 $3200* $3000* $2800 * $2600* $2500* 

in excess of Lowest 
\linimum 45 38 42 34 33 85t 86+ 85t 88t 87t 

*Lowest Maximum. 

+No. in excess of Lowest Maximum. 
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Historical Rank of Teachers’ Salary Schedules in Virginia—Counties and Cities—1952-53 through 1956-5 7 








RANK oF City MINIMUM SALARY FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


City 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 


RANK or City MAXIMUM SALARY FOR SCHOOL YEA! 


1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 1953-54 1952-5 





Alexandria.... 1 


Brmte....... tts 
Buena Vista......... 26 
Charlottesville 2! 20 
Clifton Forge...... : 2: 2! 26 
Colonial Heights. . : : 18 
Covington. Alleghany County 
Danville 4 

Falls Church.... 2 
Fredericksburg. ... 20 
CSGGM........ Grayson County 
Hampton. . 3 
Harrisonburg 20 
Hopewell. . : 7 
Lynchburg... 
Martinsville. . 
Newport News. . 
Norfolk.... a 
Norton. . 
Petersburg.... 
Portsmouth... 
Radford 
Richmond. ... 
Roanoke...... 
South Norfolk 
Staunton 

Suffolk. sey 
Virginia Beach... 
Warwick....... 
Waynesboro 
Williamsburg. . 
Winchester 


++ 


“Ise ¢ 


Wise County 


2D oO 
no 
Oro 


i) 
w 
to 


16 

] 16 

Princess Anne County 

5 6 

25 20 2 
6 7 15 

16 14 6 


Ico). & oO 


ts ~) 
PNM OmOwn!01 
to 


~J-] 0 


Lowest Minimum.... . $2300 $2200 $2100 $2000 $2000 


No. in excess of Lowest 
Minimum..... 30 30 ; 25 23 





1 

14 

28 

14 

23 

11 
Alleghany County 


14 
2 
23 


Grayson County 
4 
23 
14 
19* 
g 
3 
6 
Wise County 
19 
7 6 
23 16 
5 3 
gy 6 
14 16 
21 15 
1] 16 
Princess Anne Count 
7 9 
16 
l P 16 
l ’ y y 


a. 


i — et eet ND 
me OO Ie Ir bo I Ie ee 


= RO 


bo 


$3400* $3200* $3100* $2900* $2800* 


31T 31f 287 27T 27t 





*Lowest Maximum. 
tNo. in excess of Lowest Maximum 
tRank based on salary of women. 





TOGETHER THEY BUILDED IN AMHERST Instruction; Mrs. Lucian Shrader, chairman, Amber: « 
COUNTY. School officials proudly beam as two new County School Board; E. Ashby Woods, board membre: 
school buildings were recently dedicated—from left, Jack from Peblar District; Herbert J. Camden, board memb: : 


F. Thomas, vice-chairman, Amherst County School Board; from Temperance District; and Tyler Fulcher, Superi: 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent of Public tendent of Amherst County Schools. 
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7 ~OMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
me (Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
1955-56—1956-57 
COUNTIES 
ank MINIMUM Rank MaxIMUM 
156-57 County 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 County 1956-57 1955-56 
| Arlington $3700 $3500 | Pe... Sess. $5800 $5300 
9 Fairfax 3700 3400 2 Arlington......... 5700 5300 
3 Prince William .. 3200 3000 3 Prince William...... 4400 4000 
{ Loudoun .. 8000 2640 4 NemoiR. .35....... 4300 4000 
5 Norfolk .. 2950 2650 5 Princess Anne..... 4150 3750 
5 Princess Anne . 2950 2650 6 Henrieo........... 4100 4100 
7 James City 2850 2800 7 Roanoke........ 4050 3600 
7 Craig 2850 2200 8 Chesterfield. . .. 4000 3900 
7 toanoke 2850 2400 8 James City. ... 4000 3900 
0 Chesterfield 2800 2700 8 AS «keds 4000 3800 
0 Highland 2800 2800 1] Warren...... 3900 3600 
10 Warren . 2800 2400 12 Loudoun...... 3840 3600 
10 York 2800 2800 13 Alleghany 3800 3700 
14 Henrico 2700 2700 13 Greensville. .. 3800 3600 
15 Alleghany . 2600 2500 15 Albemarle. ... 3700 3600 
15 Fauquier 2600 2400 15 Augusta........ 3700 3600 
15 Spotsylvania . 2600 2200 15 eee 3700 3600 
i8 Caroline 2500 2200 15 Isle of Wight..... 3700 3600 
18 Culpeper 2500 2300 15 King and Queen. . 3700 3600 
i8 Essex 2500 2200 15 King William. ... 3700 3600 
18 Hanover 2500 2500 21 Des oecoe' 3600 3400 
18 Henry 2500 2400 21 Bath...... 3600 3400 
18 Isle of Wight 2500 2500 21 Botetourt.... 3600 3500 
18 Middlesex. 2500 2200 21 Buchanan.... 3600 3600 
. is Nansemond 2500 2500 21 Campbell... . 3600 3400 
18 Orange 2500 2350 21 Culpeper...... 3600 3400 
18 Prince George..... . 2500 2500 21 Dinwiddie.... 3600 3600 
18 Rappahannock . 2500 2300 21 Fauquier..... 3600 3600 
I8 Southampton 2500 2400 21 Fluvanna...... 3600 3600 
~_— 18 Sussex . 2500 2400 21 Halifax. . 3600 3400 
30 Amelia .. 2400 2300 21 Hanover..... 3600 3600 
30 Augusta .. 2400 2200 21 er 3600 3500 
30 Bed!ord .. 2400 2300 21 Montgomery... 3600 3400 
g. 30 Bland . 2400 2200 21 Nansemond....... 3600 3500 
30 Campbell .. 2400 2400 21 Nelson..... ea 3600 3200 
30 Clarke .. 2400 2300 21 Northampton. . 3600 3300 
0 Dickenson .. 2400 2300 21 Nottoway... 3600 3400 
30 Dinwiddie .. 2400 2400 21 Orange. .. 3600 3400 
30 Gloucester ., 2400 2400 21 Page. . 3600 3600 
0) Goochland . 2400 2200 21 Prince George. . 3600 3600 
0) Mathews .. 2400 2300 21 Rappahannock 3600 3400 
0) New Kent . 2400 2400 21 Rockbridge 3600 3600 
0) Nottoway .. 2400 2300 21 Rockingham... 3600 3400 
30) Richmond .. 2400 2200 21 Russell . . . 3600 3400 
0) Rockbridge . 2400 2400 21 Shenandoah.... 3600 3500 
0) Westmoreland 2400 2200 21 Southampton... 3600 3600 
se 16 Accomack 2300 2200 21 Stafford.... 3600 3500 
16 Albemarle 2300 2200 21 Sussex... .. 3600 3400 
16 Amherst 2300 2200 21 Washington... 3600 3400 
16 Appomattox 2300 2200 21 Se 3600 3300 
16 Bath 2300 2300 51 Bedford. . . 3500 3300 
16 ee Ste 2300 2200 51 Brunswick... . 3500 3300 
16 Brunswick . 2300 2200 51 Caroline....... 3500 3300 
16 | Ae eet 2300 2200 51 Carroll..... : 3500 3300 
16 Buckingham 2300 2200 51 Ciarke......... 3500 3300 
16 Carroll 2300 2200 51 Craig... 3500 3300 
16 Lt eee 2300 2200 51 Dickenson. 3500 3300 
16 Chavtette. 6) css aks 2300 2200 51 Frederick. .. 3500 3300 
16 UComberteee:: : . .. 555.635 2300 2200 51 Gloucester... 3500 3300 
6 A RE tere + 2300 2200 51 Highland.... 3500 3300 
16 Fluvanna 2300 2200 51 King George... 3500 3400 
16 DO es 8 2300 2200 51 Pittsylvania. 3500 3300 
16 a eee 2300 2200 51 ee 3500 3200 
16 RR Oe, 2300 2300 51 Tazewell...... 3500 3300 
16 a ee ree ee So 2300 2200 65 Amherst........ 3400 3200 
16 SOUOI onc. to a's nd 3.5 eee 2300 2200 65 Appomattox. ... 3400 3200 
16 kavoeievine... 5.0 ...2508 2300 2200 65 Charlotte........ 3400 3200 
16 PS See ETE. 2300 2200 65 Franklin........ 3400 3200 
16 King George.... . 2300 2200 65 Goochland...... 3400 3200 
16 King and Queen........... 2300 2200 65 Lancaster.... 3400 3000 
16 Mate WOOD s od505 5. +> 3 40 2300 2200 65 eee 3400 3200 
46 eer 2300 2200 65 OS Ea aa 3400 3200 
46 |S ee ee tee ee oe 2300 2200 65 Northumberland........ 3400 3000 
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COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries with Bachelor’s Degree—1955-56—1956-57 








Rank MINIMUM Rank MaxXIMUM 
1956-57 County 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 County 1956-57 1956-56 











2300 2200 65 Smyth 3400 3200 
Lunenburg. . . 2300 2200 65 Wythe 3400 3200 
Madison.... 2300 2200 76 Accomack 3300 3100 
Mecklenburg... 2300 2200 76 Buckingham 3300 3100 
Montgomery... 2300 2200 76 Floyd 3300 3100 
i ee 2300 2200 76 Grayson 3300 3100 
Northampton. . 2300 2200 76 Lunenburg 3300 3100 
Northumberland 2300 2200 76 Mecklenburg 3300 3100 
eo Ser 2300 2200 76 Powhatan 3300 3100 
Patrick... .... 2300 2200 76 Scott 3300 3100 
Pittsylvania. 2300 2200 76 Spotsylvania 3300 3100 
Powhatan 2300 2200 76 Surry 3300 3100 
Prince Edward 2300 2200 86 Bland 3200 3000 
Pulaski... .. 2300 2200 86 Charles City 3200 3000 
Rockingham 2300 2200 86 Cumberland 3200 3000 
Russell 2300 2200 86 Essex 3200 3000 
Scott.. 28 2300 2200 86 Greene 3200 3100 
Shenandoah 2300 2200 86 Madison 3200 3000 
Smyth...... 2300 2200 86 Mathews 3200 3000 
Stafford. ... 2300 2200 86 Middlesex 3200 3000 
a SOE 2300 2200 86 New Kent 3200 3000 
Tazewell. . 2300 2200 86 Patrick 3200 3000 
Washington. 2300 2200 86 Prince Edward 3200 3000 
Wise 2300 2200 86 Richmond 3200 3000 
Wythe... 2300 2200 86 Westmoreland 3200 3000 


Median Minimum for Counties $2300 $2200 Median Maximum for Counties $3600 $3300 


Range Minimums for Counties $2300-$3700 $2200-$3500 Range Maximums for Counties $3200-$5800 $3000-$5300 











COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
1955-56—1956-57 
CITIES 











Rank MINIMUM Rank MaxIMUM 
1956-56 City 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 City 1956-57 1955-56 








Falls Church $5700 $5550 
Alexandria. 5650 5300 
Hampton 4500 4400 
Newport News 4500 4375 
Norfolk.... 4500 4200 
Warwick 4500 4300 
Richmond 4450 4450 
South Norfolk 4300 3600 
Portsmouth... 4300 4100 
Waynesboro 4300 4100 
Fredericksburg 4200 4000 
Lynchburg 4200 3800 
Martinsville $200 4000 
Virginia Beach 4150 4050 
Williamsburg. . 2850 2800 Winchester 4100 3900 
Colonial Heights. . 2800 2700 Roanoke. . 4020 4020 
Danville. «....... 2800 2600 Colonial Heights 4000 3900 

2800 2700 Hopewell . 4000 3800 

Petersburg... . 2800 2600 Petersburg... 4000 3800 
Roanoke......... 2800 2800 Staunton... 4000 3800 

2800 2600 Suffolk. .. 4000 3600 

Covington. ... 2600 2500 Williamsburg 4000 3900 
Radiord........ 2600 2500 Charlottesville 3900 3700 
Staunton eth 2600 2400 Covington 3800 3700 
Waynesboro... 2600 2600 Danville. . 3800 3800 

2500 2500 Harrisonburg 3800 3600 

26 Charlottesville. ... 2500 2400 ; Bristol 3700 3600 
26 Clifton Forge 2500 2500 Radford....... 3700 3600 
26 Harrisonburg........ 2500 2500 Clifton Forge 3600 3600 
30 Buena Vista 2400 2400 2 Norton... 3600 3600 
31 i) =e 2300 2200 ’ Buena Vista 3500 3300 
31 Norton a 2300 2200 3 Galax.... 3400 3200 


Median Minimum for Cities... .... . $2800 $2650 Median Maximum for Cities $4000 $3800 


Alexandria.:.... $3700 $3400 
Falls Church.... 3550 3400 
Hampton. ... 3000 3000 
Lynchburg.... 3000 2600 
Martinsville. 3000 2800 
Newport News.. 3000 3000 
South Norfolk. 3000 2700 
Warwick...... 3000 29000 
Winchester. . . 3000 2800 

: 2950 2650 
Portsmouth....... 2950 2650 
Richmond. .. 2950 2950 
Virginia Beach... 2950 2750 
Fredericksburg. . 2900 2800 


DO ON DD IN 


“IS 


_ 
~“JIsJ J 


bo bo bo bo 
—_— wars) 


Range Minimums for Cities... . . . .$2300-$3700 $2200-$3400 Range Maximums for Cities $3400-$5700 $3200-$5550 
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Analysis—Local Ability and Effort, 1955-56 


[he analysis released by the Virginia Education Associa- 

n based on a study of the State Department of Educa- 
tion shows almost incredible variances in wealth (or abili- 
t.) and effort among the counties and cities of the State 
tc support public education. 


Arlington has 5 times the true wealth taxable for school 
purposes behind each child as Buchanan County. The 
wealth per child for Arlington is $27,112; for Buchanan 
County, $4,862. The average for all the counties is $11,- 

), or $368 less than in 1954-55. The cities have nearly 
twice as much wealth per child as the counties. Average 
wealth per child in the cities is $19,962. Yet, for the third 
consecutive year, the study shows that the counties of Vir- 
ginia are exerting more effort (79 cents average true tax 
rate) than the cities (76 cents average true tax rate) ; 
during 1954-55 the county average was 69 cents; the city 
average 67 cents. 

Because of its relatively great wealth, Arlington with a 
true tax rate of 92 cents per $100 raises $249 per child. 
Whereas, Buckingham because of its relative lack of wealth 
with a higher tax rate than Arlington raises only $60 per 


Ci ild. 


The § counties shown to exert the greatest effort to sup- 
port public education are Fairfax, Prince George, Powha- 
tan, York and Cumberland. The 7 counties exerting the 
least effort are Dickenson, Warren, Frederick, Lee, Smyth, 
Amherst, and Washington. (If Washington County, which 

more wealth per child than Fairfax County, were ex- 
erting as much effort as Fairfax County, Washington 
County would have approximately an additional $1,089,- 
371.03 in local funds to invest annually in public educa- 
tion. During 1955-56 the total spent by Washington 
County in local funds was $497,157.37.) 


[he Virginia Education Association has long contended 
t a high percentage of State funds should be distributed 
relation to local effort and ability. Such a system would 
encourage greater effort by those counties and cities which 
are dragging their feet. However, only around 27% of 


all State funds are distributed with relation to ability and 
effort. Frequently the argument is presented that equaliza- 
tion should not be increased because many poor districts 
which would benefit heavily from equalization are not 
making as much effort as some rich districts which con- 
tribute heavily to support public education. However, 
some wealthy districts are exerting very little effort, and 
some poor districts are exerting great effort. The V. E. A. 
believes that each district should give serious attention to 
its responsibility to make a reasonable local effort for the 
support of its school program. 


To qualify for the State funds, distributed on the basis 
of local effort and ability, a true rate of only 50 cents is 
required. This is much behind the State average of the 
counties of 79 cents or the city average of 76 cents. 
Prince George County has a true rate, for example, of 
$1.18; Martinsville, $1.16. 


As a matter of fact, during 1955-56 only 3 counties and 
1 city had a rate of 50 cents or less. During 1954-55, there 
were 17 counties and 7 cities with a 50 cents rate or less. 


The highest rates among the counties were Fairfax, 
$1.66; Prince George, $1.18; Powhatan, $1.14; York, $1.12; 
Cumberland, $1.10, and Appomattox, $1.05. Among the 
cities the highest rates were Falls Church, $1.21; Martins- 
ville, $1.16; Petersburg, $1.15; South Norfolk, 97 cents; 
and Buena Vista, 90 cents. The lowest rates among the 
counties were Dickenson, 45 cents; Warren, 45 cents; Lee, 
50 cents; Frederick, 50 cents, and Smyth, 51 cents. The 
lowest rates among the cities were Virginia Beach, 27 
cents; Covington, 50 cents; Staunton, 52 cents; Hamp- 
ton, 56 cents; Charlottesville, 57 cents; Winchester, 60 
cents; and Hopewell, 61 cents. 


If the 50 cents minimum rate for participation in certain 
State Schoo] Funds should be appreciatively raised and the 
percentage of State funds distributed with reference to ef- 
fort increased (1) State money would go further and (2) 
the burden of taxation would be more equitably borne 
among the counties and cities of the State. 


Films Available for Programs 


(Continued from page 6) 


The Sixth Chair—20 minutes, sound, black and white 

Yemonstrates that education is everybody’s business. All 
ci: zens of the community have an interest in providing 
an adequate education for the youth which means good 
te -hers with essential equipment to do the job. 


E. ueation is Good Business—16 minutes, sound, black 
and white 
hows by comparison of two communities—one in which 
bv iness actively supports schools, and the other where 
bi iness is less alert-—that good business is dependent on 
gd schools. Interprets the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
re ort, “Education, An Investment in People.” 


S: ,00l in Centreville—20 minutes, sound, color 
ilmed under actual teaching conditions in a multi- 
te cher rural school, it shows actual teaching related to 
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rural children’s needs and interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties; children, teachers and parents cooperate so that chil- 
dren may have desirable learning experiences. 


The Teacher—17 minutes, sound, black and white 

Tells the story of the teacher as a trained professional 
person working in the field of her choice. An opportunity 
to change jobs causes the central figure to re-evaluate her 
own job and causes her to remain in teaching as she thinks 
of the contribution she is able to make to society. 


Write or telephone 
Film Service 
Virginia Education Association 
116 South Third Street 


Richmond 19, Virginia Telephone 2-1616 
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Relative Local Ability and Effort of Virginia Counties and Cities, 1955-56 





(These figures were obtained from the State Department of Education) 








1 2 3 
| | Local 
A.D.A Expenditures 
COUNTY 1955-56 (Operation) 




















Accomack 5,539 |§ 
Albemarle 4,645 
Alleghany 2,662 
Amelia , 784 
Amherst 3,704 
Appomattox 1,936 
Arlington 20,033 
Augusta 7,202 
Bath 1,118 
Bedford 6,235 
Bland 1,292 
Botetourt 3,540 
Brunswick 4,325 
Buchanan... 9,040 
Buckingham 2,598 
Campbell 6,568 
Caroline 2,967 
Carroll 5,009 
Charles City 1,201 
Charlotte 3,060 
Chesterfield 10,198 
Clarke 1,487 
Craig 608 
Culpeper 2,964 
Cumberland 1,431 
Dickenson 5,643 
Dinwiddie 3,519 
Essex..... 1,34y 
Fairfax 31,211 
Fauquier 4,336 
A & ae ees 
Floyd 2,568 
Fluvanna 1,415 
Franklin. 5,474 
Frederick 3,990 
Giles 4,351 
Gloucester 2,208 
Goochland.............. 1,610 
Grayson... 3,735 
Greene. } 1,031 
Cipoemevillle..... ........660 3,679 
Se ae revel 9,242 
Hanover 4,601 
Henrico 14,530 
Henry 7,662 
Highiond.........4.. 685 
Isle of Wight.... 3,384 
James City*...... 

King George... 1,336 
King and Queen.. 1,340 
King Witliam..... 1,589 
Lancaster. .... 1,658 
ae dpi d 7,021 
Loudoun 4, tus 
Louisa....... 2,781 
Lunenburg | 2,975 
Madison 1,641 
Mathews 1,260 
Mecklenburg. . 7,122 
Middlesex 1,306 
Montgomery....... 5,638 
Nansemond.... 6,079 
SS ere | 2,308 
ik a Ss] 
Norfolk 14,926 
Northampton.......... 2,931 
Northumberland...... 2,00 
PROCROWET 6 o.oo cc cn'c ca 2s 3,213 
Orang 2,623 
Page. . es ee 3,2u4 
Patrick..... ite not. ae 
Pittsylvania. . | 12,866 
Powhatan. ‘ ecu 1,155 
Prince Edward..... 3,013 
Prince George. . 2,283 





*Latest figures available. 
tSee Williamsburg City. 
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1955-56 


374,325 
485, 
237, 
159, 
i189, 


176, 
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195 , 37 
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,143 
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, 000 
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ya27.2 
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Wealth Per 
Child Based 


Equivalent 
on 1950 = T 


True Tax 


Values Rate 1950 
ABILITY EFFORT 
1 4 = Col. 3 + 


Col. 2 Rank Col. 4 Rink 


9,673 58 $ 70 50 
16,328 8 64 6 
12,259 33 73 41 

8,601 72 1.04 7 
9,789 56 52 91 
8,681 70 1.05 6 
27,112 I 92 13 
13,5/4 22 74 40 
16,144 4 70 50 
12,653 28 69 54 
9,447 61 67 60 
11,476 45 88 18 
8,815 os 82 26 
4.862 97 64 6 
6,103 4 98 10 
11,087 48 76 37 
9.737 57 65 64 

7,993 78 63 64 
6,938 90 84 21 
8,898 65 72 42 
14,653 17 78 33 
16,386 7 34 8) 
11,962 37 61 74 
14,435 18 61 74 

7,309 87 1.10 a 
7,729 83 45 96 
9,152 b4 80 30 
13,329 25 a7 83 
9,458 bu 1.66 1 
22,430 3 53 88 

7,538 86 83 25 
15,601 14 89 17 

7,340 83 4a 38 
12,408 32 50 94 
18,292 6 62 72 
12,551 3U by 54 
11,153 46 6/ 60 
8,261 75 10 50 

7,667 80 63 5y 
9,479 59 71 44 

3, (Ua 6 sl a5 
12,046 30 sl 28 
14,91 16 10 16 
¥, 2038 63 67 60 
20,461 5 61 74 
8, 1o6 7 96 ll 
9,327 62 71 44 
10,492 52 91 14 
14,343 iy 69 54 
11,387 33 il 44 

7, (46 82 5u 94 
21,177 4 53 88 
11,465 44 bo 64 
8,481 73 77 30 
10,387 53 73 35 
16,000 11 o4 63 

/, 689 S4 87 ly 
12,734 26 oy iy 
10,840 5l 54 86 

7,927 iv bo 64 
8,872 bo 1.04 7 
12,6/4 2/ 82 26 
v,aid v6 vl l4 
15,882 13 58 81 
13,438 23 ii 44 
11,111 4/ 30 20 
15,965 12 by 7¥ 
11,021 44 62 72 
6,532 92 80 3U 

7,309 8d 73 du 
8,616 ral 1.14 3 
12,140 34 84 21 

1.16 2 


8,4/4 74 


Loc l 
Expenditures 
Per Pupil 
1955-56 


Col 3 + 
Col. 2 R 


bs. 00 
105.00 
8.00 
Su. 00 
01.00 


91.00 
243.00 
101.00 
113.00 


8,00 


64.00 
100.00 
72.00 
31.00 
60.00 


85.00 
64.00 
2.00 
28.00 
64.00 


114.00 

89.00 
2.00 
88.00 
81.00 


35.00 
73.00 
46.00 
157.00 
119.00 


63.00 
1338.00 
55.00 
62.00 


114.00 


52.00 


60.00 
96.00 


100.00 
84.00 
39.00 
112.00 
49.UWU 


60.00 


103.00 
6/.UU 
42.UU 


08.00 
51.00 
92.00 
104.00 
51.u00 


92.00 
95.00 
¥6. UU 
Yo. UU 
oY. UU 


52.00 
57.00 
¥8. OU 


1Uv Uv 


VIRGINIA 


8 9 
Assessment Source of Fund 
Ratio (Per cent) 
Real Estate 
Only) 
1950* 
Federa!| State Leal 
nk 
65 28.6 5 55 40 
15 16.5 l 46 53 
23 23.6 3 49 48 
34 25.0 l 53 46 
88 14.9 2 63 35 
33 28.9 2 54 44 
I 23.4 16 17 67 
19 22.6 3 | 46 5 
11 35.4 5 45 5( 
38 15.0 2 51 47 
70 16.4 5 61 34 
20 21.0 2 48 50 
59 26.3 2 #8 40 
7 13.4 1 71 28 
77 38.0 2 o4 34 
4] 23.5 2 51 47 
70 26.1 2 60 38 
84 6.1 3. 63 34 
73 51.7 2 62 $f 
70 24.1 3 | 60 37 
y 31.9 3 38 59 
34 27.6 4 49 47 
59 26.6 7 55 38 
37 28.2 2 50 48 
40 26.5 4 56 40 
96 10.7 2 72 26 
8 32.2 2 56 42 
52 23.7 2 | 56 42 
3 19.8 16 23 6 
8 22.1 30 70 
1 40 59 
73 28.0 5 61 34 
4 28.6 2 41 57 
83 18.5 2 64 34 
73 23.1 3 57 40 
i) 12.0 4 tl 55 
40 10) 6 49 4 
54 29.2 1 | 57 2 
78 9.9 3 62 35 
84 16.1 4 63 33 
66 21.1 2 57 41 
61 27.4 2 57 41 
25 19.7 1 | 49 50 
5 27.7 2 34 4 
75 13.4 3 57 40 
7 21.7 4 42 b4 
48 26.5 3 55 42 
21.9 
68 26.8 12 54 34 
26 19.3 2 51 
20 22.2 1 49 50 
43 26.3 4 51 45 
95 ¥.0 2 71 27 
12 23.3 2 38 ou 
54 23.6 2 57 41 
68 24.4 2 | 61 37 
43 26.2 3 55 42 
17 138.4 4 45 dl 
66 25.3 2 59 3 
54 24.0 2 55 43 
78 17.0 8 57 oo 
88 21.2 5 60 39 
31 33.7 2 | 51 47 
16 25.4 2 | 47 o] 
83 39.6 34 | 41 20 
31 22.0 2 | 47 5 
28 23.8 3 | 49 48 
26 25.7 3 48 | 49 
23 22.8 2 48 a 
63 16.2 2 | 55 4 
84 20.2 3 | 65 : 
82 22.4 2 | 61 
24 34.5 2 | 52 at 
18 22.0 | 2 48 ov 
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ABILITY AND 


Local 
Expenditures 
(Operation) 
1955-56 


683,028.85 
689 , 980.77 
436,978.32 
96,506.44 
124,358.93 
764 , 955.25 
475,026.20 
641,356 14 
262,932.88 
278,402.77 
219,564.32 
246,245.05 
424,529.45 
240,503.31 
183,243.56 


97,755.60 
202 , 987.78 
539 , 982.63 
354,812.83 
497,157.37 








178,948.53 
545,796.09 
383 ,485.26 
276,076.12 


$ 40,509,5.3.97 


$ 2,197,541.07 
374,849 09 
106,038.27 
565,854.52 
151,651.78 


134,983.85 
204 346.94 
973,020.23 
385,926.85 
316,469.84 


04,969.67 
777 , 554. 69 
294 , £43.33 
481 , 808.69 
1, 250,820.89 


1,113,008 .56 
5,731 , 664.69 
92,293.58 
941 , 364.56 


1, 182, 004 94 


194,944.09 
7,337,527.14 
3,042 ,0582.19 


Mi, 343. 38 | 


"336, 0&2 81 
295 , 433.89 


160,406.10 | 


609,519.18 


389, 124.79 | 


333, 772. 00 


329, ¥b2.77 
47,463.71 


$ 31,406, 906.37 
$ 71,¥%66,400 34 


568, 128. 28 | 











True Values 
of Locally 
Lae ty ata 


70, 994 ,000 
66, 700 ,000 
79,556,000 
15,346,000 


14,735,000 | 





109 , 725,009 
68 , 966,009 
112,137,000 
45,279,000 
39 ,077 ,000 


60 , 295 , 000 
67,952,000 
55,301 ,000 
28,519,000 
23,067 ,000 
14,539,000 
33 , 336,000 
90,571,000 
78,939 ,000 
95,574,000 


25,292,000 
76,278,000 
55,261,000 
24,612,000 


$ 5,152,120,000 


$ 316,778,000 
44,031,090 
11,731,000 
99,720,000 
17,051,000 


21,128,000 
40,502,000 
132,610,000 
31,921,000 
4/,162,000 


15,302,000 
138 , 404, 000 
35,004,000 
78 , 940,000 
167,396,000 
48, 959, 000 
161,412,000 
6u0,8k3 000 
13,130,000 
$1,972,000 
149, 913, 000 
25, 726,000 
968 , 749 ,000 
363 , 676,000 
45,532,000 
64,840,000 
4, ,492,000 
60, 138,000 
56,833,000 
61, 228, UU 
42, 56/,000 
54,822,000 


‘ 4, 135, 962,000 


's 9, 287, 682,000 





Wealth Per 
Child Based 
on 1950 


Values 
ABILITY 


Col 4 + 
Col. 2 Rank 


13 ,847 
5,592 
12,630 
13,438 
11,676 


11,689 
16,027 
15,592 
7,884 
6,344 
14, ill 
10,260 


28, 704 


, 765 
3,730 
1,301 
22,800 
10,552 


2 
3,807 
1 
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24,294 
21 ,278 
04,522 

8,616 
24,250 


ly, U8U 
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19, ¥62 
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95 
29 
23 
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10 
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20 
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42 
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36 


39 
91 
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Equivalent 
True Tax 
Rate 1950 
EFFORT 


Col. 3 + | 
Col. 4 Rank 
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16 
40 
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Local 
Expenditures 
Per Pupil 
1955-56 


Col 3 + 
Col. 2 R: 


133.00 | 


89. 00 


199.00 
116.00 

91.00 
136.00 
164.00 


112.00 
92.00 
119.00 
223.00 
157.00 


93.00 
64.00 
186.00 
145.00 
162.00 


156.00 
143.00 
151.00 
91.00 

159.00 


93.00 
104.00 
237.00 
1y¥1.00 
102.00 
126.00 
132.00 
145.00 

60.00 
154.00 


150.00 
138.00 
152.00 


103.00 
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EFFORT OF VIRGINIA COUNTIES AND CITIES, 1955-56—ContTINUED 


State 


66 


70 


60 


Source of Funds 
(Per cent) 
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THEY VOTED— 


Platforms of the two national parties are explained 
by fourth and fifth graders. 
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Campaign speeches for their favorite candidates 
are given by fourth, fifth and sixth grade students. 


Did You? 


Many schools throughout the State used 
the recent Presidential Election to teac' 


good citizenship. 


Pupils at Lafayette Elementary School in 
Norfolk show here how they practiced good 


citizenship in the last national election. 


These pictures were submitted by Mrs. Alice 
D. Edwards when she was principal of Lafay- 
ette School; she is now Elementary Supervisor 
for Norfolk City Schools. Miss Josephine 


Acton is the present head of Lafayette School. 





Electorial vote map is explained by fifth 
graders. 
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SOMERS Wet od ie Reh eRe! 


On voting day classes visited the polls to watch 
voters cast their ballots. 


1 VOTED in a mock election on 
Election Day. 
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Back at school, students registered and paid 
poll tax. 
























































































WE CAN TEACH CHILDREN— 


The Significance of Christmas 


by BONNIE BALL 


Teacher, Garden School, Buchanan County 


bak the approach of the 


season that ushered in peace 
and joy, some of us are inclined 
to wish we could “‘skip’’ the weeks 
of nerve-wracking demands of our 
present-day Christmas. 

While Santa Claus is an im- 
portant figure in the mind of a 
child, how often we fail to empha- 
size the true theme of Christmas, 
which not only fosters the spirit of 
Santa Claus, a giver in disguise, but 
also inspires a feeling of inward 
joy and a desire to make others 
happy. 

Last year I suggested to my fifth 
grade that we bring out the true 
Christmas story in our room deco- 
rations. They liked the idea. We 
fashioned a colorful church win- 
dow and six choir girls from dry 
cleaners’ bags for the long cork 
board that had been covered with 
dark green crepe paper. Above we 
wrote the music and words of 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing!”’ 

Over the lockers we placed 
mounted copies of the Madonna by 
various artists. For the blackboard 
border we used angels and stars of 
bright foil over deep blue back- 
ground. Below were stenciled in 
old English letters, interwoven 
with holly boughs, these magic 
words that make Christmas, ‘‘Peace 
on Earth’ and “Good Will to 
Men.”’ 

On the door glass the children 


30 


painted a snow scene that was high- 
lighted by a tall-spired church. 

Bobby was easily bored by parts 
of speech and commas, but could 
labor for hours over wood and 
clay. He built a miniature stable 
and manger. He and three other 
boys made animals of clay and 
some sheep of pipe cleaners, spools, 
and cotton. We used puppets and 
a tiny doll for the characters. Over- 
head a girl painted a yellow star 
on deep blue. The Nativity créche 
in the hall was the pride of our 
group. 

And we did not forget the 
lighter side. We made a glistening 
white castle of boxes, paste, and 
toy snow, with pointed red-roofed 
towers and bright cellophane win- 
dows. The children painted snowy 
hills on the lower window panes, 
and perched upon them jolly snow- 
men in red jackets and hats with 
cocky green feathers, all dotted 
with falling snow. 

And right beside the door on the 
little bulletin board, was the old 
saint himself, peering from a chim- 
ney top, as a big yellow moon 
hung overhead. 

All pupils were encouraged to 
participate. Those who did not 
care to draw or cut, or paint, fur- 
nished material or assisted with its 
arrangement. 

During the last week of school 
before. the holidays a tree was 
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brought in by high school boys. 
The girls lighted and trimmed t. 
We spent much time learning f1- 
vorite old carols. On the “big” diy 
we had a quiet, but happy class 
party. Gifts were exchanged, aid 
many of the children remember d 
an underprivileged member of te 
group with gifts dear to a chili. 
The room mothers assisted t 2. 
teacher and provided little trea‘s, 
Everyone went away glad—even 
the teacher. 





Music 
(Continued from page 15) 


Many of the selections have been 
chosen to meet the average music 
grading of the band. The music 
has ranged from Grades Three to 
Five as listed in the Virginia Band 
and Orchestra Directors Associa- 
tion Manual. 

Noted in each of the concerts 
were the opportunities for indi- 
vidual solos which were developed 
out of understanding by the entire 
band as the result of the sectional 
rehearsals and friendly constructive 
direction of our guest conductors. 

The major portion of the music 
played in concert has either been 
completely unknown to all the 
students or known only to the stu- 
dents in one of the three partici- 
pating schools when they began 
their practice on the first day. Sel- 
dom has any one selection been 
played before by all the students. 

The results of our efforts are not 
in any sense final, but only grow- 
ing. We have strived to give a 
brief verbal evaluation of each 
workshop and to-date we believe 
that we have shown the support- 
ing public that: 

1. The musical opportunities 
offered to the children of Page 
County are broad and guiding. 

2. The above average guidance 
on the part of our county band 
directors has led to real musical 
progress at the local level. 

3. Remarkable progress has been 
made by individual students and 
total school bands in district and 
State music festivals, 

4. A spirited fervor for future 
undertakings in musical directicas 
has been developed. 

5. Such a county level music 
workshop might serve to give the 
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dents valuable experience in de- 
oping musical expression, ap- 


reciation and understanding, im- 


ved instrument techniques, and 


reater technical knowledge in the 


[m of music. 
6. Each year, success has been 
to the excellent cooperation of 
il officials and school adminis- 
tors as well as from the extreme 
lingness on the part of neigh- 
ing schoo] systems to be a part 
his undertaking. 
The value of experience of- 
d to students has been tremen- 
s. The Page All-County Band 
eagerly anticipated by band 


1embers and the technical knowl- 
edge offered by the guest conductors 


sectional leaders has offered 


nitiative for individual improve- 
nent and advancement. 


8. While selective in nature, the 
county band will offer several 


ars of student participation to 
1embers of the local school bands 
iring their high 
rious nonparticipating band 
nembers are exposed to the ex- 
rience in 
sts, guides and stage managers. 
enerally these students are first 
ir band students. 


school years. 


serving as runners, 


[he tremendous amount of co- 


rdinating and cooperative effort 


olved in the Page All-County 
rkshop and Concert has added 
ny to our list of interested citi- 
Che entire idea of such a project 
ild have been virtually impos- 

without the backing of the 
e County School Board, the 
er ending support of our Super- 
ndent of Schools, Cecil C. 
ves, the many patrons of each 
ividual community, musical 
iness establishments, local 
ol administrators and music 
onnel, and the other school di- 
ms throughout the State of 
ginia who have so willingly re- 
‘d their music personnel in 
r to assist us with our efforts. 





Richmond Schools 
on Television 


Your Schools in Action,” a series 
ive television programs produced 
the Richmond City Schools in co- 
ation with WRVA-TV, made its 
ut on November 1. The programs 
continue each Thursday through 
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. we, = 
(Indian children were taught early-4 
* how to get food and shelter front 
the lakes and forests. 
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CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA SERIES 


A unique series of COLOR filmstrips. Designed to provide enrichm-nt and background 
material for American history. For MIDDLE GRADES and JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL; 


Social Studies. 


(Average length about 45 frames.) 


‘ An Indian Adventure—With the Ottawa Indians, 1730. 
| Washington Invaded—The burning of Washington, 1812. 
1 { Silver Spurs in California—The Spanish in California, 1826. 
Lost in Penn’s Woods—The Quakers in Pennsylvania, 1683. 


The Last Delegate—The Philadelphia Convention, 1776. 


i 
" 


Stowaway Around the Horn—By Clipper Ship to San Francisco, 1849. 
Wagons to the West—The Santa Fe Trail, 1834. 

The Patroon’s Gift—The Dutch in New York, 1660. 

Rescued by Boone—On the Wilderness Trail to Kentucky, 1780. 
Tow-Path Boy—On the Erie Canal, 1827. 

The New Fort at Chekagou—Chicago, 1819. 

Powhatan’s Tomboy—Jamestown, 1607. 

Plymouth Girl—Plymouth, 1622. 

Steamboat ‘Round the Bend—On the Mississippi River, 1859. 
The Oregon Trail—En route to Oregon, 1846. 

San Jacinto Corn—War in Texas, 1836. 

New Year's Gift from General Jackson—New Orleans, 1814. 


The Boston Tea Party—Boston, 1773. 
( 


Price: Each set of 6 filmstrips as grouped abowe—$30.00 per set. 
Individual filmstrips—$6.00 each. 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 NORTH CLEVELAND ST. 


* PHONE 6-5403 


RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 





January, from 6:30 to 7:00 P.M. 
Each program will consist of an un- 
rehearsed lesson taught to an entire 
class by the teacher of that class ac- 
cording to the regular course of study. 
The television audience will thus have 
a chance to look in on routine class 
activities. A different class will be 
used each week, so that various meth- 
ods of teaching and different types of 
activities may be observed. Every pro- 
gram, however, will be introduced and 
commentated by Mrs. Mary Anne 
Franklin, Television Consultant for 
the Richmond Schcols, who is in 
charge of the production of the series. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-Y, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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New VEA Board Members 

Three new members recently took 
their place on the VEA Board of Di- 
rectors to fill unexpired terms caused 
by resignations. Mrs. Katherine A. 
Meade of District J replaces J. Thomas 
Walker who moved from the district 
to become superintendent of Spotsy!- 
vania County schools. Mrs. Frank 
Morgan of District M succeeds P. E. 
Ahalt whose health made it necessary 
for him to relinquish his district post. 
Sam S. Willis has become president of 
District I in place of T. Marcus Gilles- 
pie who accepted a position in Arling- 
ton County, another district. These 
replacements were confirmed as vice- 
presidents of the Virginia Education 
Association at the August meeting of 
the Board of Directors. 

Mrs. Katherine A. Meade ad- 
vanced to the presidency of District 
J, having previously served as its vice- 
president. She has also headed the 
Charlottesville Education Association 
and served as president of the Classical 
Association of Virginia. Mrs. Meade 
teaches Latin, English, and history at 
Lane High School in Charlotesville. 
Born in Lynchburg, she received her 
BA degree from Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College in her native city 


and earned her MA degree at the Uni- 
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Mrs. Katherine A. Meade 
President 
District J 


versity of Virginia in Charlottesville. 
She is a member of Pi Beta Phi and 
Delta Kappa Gamma, 

Mrs. Frank Morgan (Anna Bon- 
ham Morgan), elected as president of 
District M, is principal of Belle Heth 
Elementary School in Radford. She 
previously held an elementary princi- 
palship at Forest, Bedford County. 
She has also been supervisor in element- 
ary and secondary education for Rad- 
ford College, having taught in the 
high schools of Radford, Christians- 
burg, and Stony Creek, and elementary 
schools of Radford and Bedford Coun- 
ty. Mrs. Morgan has a BS degree from 
Radford College and a MA from 
George Peabody College. She has done 
graduate work toward a Ph.D. degree 
with the University of Virginia. She 
is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma 
and Kappa Delta Phi. 

Sam S. Willis has been named as 
president of District I. He now heads 
the Wythe County Education Associa- 
tion. Since 1951 Mr. Willis has been 
principal of the Max Meadows Ele- 
mentary School in Wythe County. He 
began his teaching career in Mont- 
gomery County. Mr. Willis attended 
Hiwassee College for two years and 
received his BA degree from Lincoln 
Memorial University. He earned his 





Mrs. Frank Morgan 
President 
District M 





Master’s degree at Virginia Polytechni- 
Institute, Blacksburg. Active in com- 
munity affairs, Mr. Willis serves on 
the Board of Stewards of St. Paul's 
Methodist Church in Wytheville and 
teaches a Sunday School class of youn 
people. He is a member of the Wyth« 
ville Lion’s Club and the Max Meadows 
Ruritan Club. 





Administrative Assistant 






at 


Roy N. Puckett has been named 
Administrative Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of the Richmond Cit; 
Schools. Before this promotion, he was 
assistant principal of Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, where he pre- 
viously served as director of athletics, 
and science teacher, having come to 
this school in 1937 from his first as 
signment of one year at East End 
Junior High School, Richmond. Mr. 
Puckett was twice on military fur- 
lough and is at present Commanding 
Officer of the Naval Reserve Surface 
Unit 5-17 in Richmond with rank of 
commander. A _ graduate of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, he 
holds BA (1934) and MA (1936) de- 
grees from the University of Rich- 
mond. 


‘te, 
Vig 





Sam S. Willis 
President 
District I 
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WHO SAYS TEACHERS LACK BEAUTY AND TALENT? HERE’S 


Becky Richardson, teacher at Martinsville High School, came 


with both State and national honors. Having won the title of ““Miss Virginia”, 


1 a $500 scholarship, she moved on 


-nt award and a $1000 scholarship. 


Miss Virginia went to Atlantic 


y with but one thought in mind— 
he couldn’t be Miss America, 1957, 
wanted a talent award. 
[hat’s exactly what the beauteous 
rtinsville High School art teacher, 
ky Richardson, brought back with 
when she returned from Pageant 
k, September 3-8. 
Vhen final awards were presented, it 
a proud and glowing Miss Virginia 
» walked across the massive stage 
Convention Hall to receive her 
hy and $1,000 scholarship. 
he was one of six non-finalists to 
ingled out for talent recognition. 
s Richardson received hers for out- 
ding talent in fields other than 
ic, dance, popular or classical sing- 
and drama. 
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to the national front where she added a 


Miss Richardson, in preliminary 
talent competition, displayed three 
paintings and executed a contour 
sketch of emcee Bert Parks, popular 
radio and television personality. In the 
background, a tape recording of her 
rendition of a piano selection was 
played. 

Miss Virginia has $1,500 in scholar- 
ships now— including $500 won in the 
state competition sponsored in Roanoke 
by that city’s Valley Junior Woman’s 
Club. 

She’s giving serious thought to 
working toward a Master’s degree in 
art or education. 

She is also considering travel either 
in the United States or Europe for 
study under one of the more promin- 
ent artists or sculptors. 


Right now, Miss Virginia is Miss 
Richardson who teaches an eighth 
grade exploratory art course and more 
advanced art classes to high school 
students in her home town, Martins- 
ville. 

She studied piano for nine years, 
attended Mary Baldwin College at 
Staunton for two years and was grad- 
uated from Richmond Professional 
Institute. 

She taught at Martinsville High last 
year, attended summer school at RPI 
this year and still managed to work in 
some personal appearances as Miss Vir- 
ginia during the summer months. 





State Department Changes 


George L. Sandvig_ has been ap- 
pointed to the position of State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion for the Virginia State Department 
of Education. He succeeds Dr. B. H. 
Van Oot who retired September first. 

Mr. Sandvig was born in Mino- 
monie, Wisconsin. He received his 
elementary and high school education 
in Minomonie and also attended the 
Stout Institute there, where he earned 
his BA degree in Industrial Education. 

Since 1944 Mr. Sandvig has served 
as Assistant Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education. In addition, he 
has eight years of practical experience 
in trade and industrial occupations 
and seven years of teaching and super- 
visory experience in public schools. 

He is a member of the Phi Delta 
Kappa and Iota Lamba Sigma, honor- 
ary educational fraternities. 





George L. Sandvig 
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“. QANDA 


Question: So much to do—so 
little time—how can a conscien- 
tious teacher find relief? 


Answer: For classroom reading, 
use books designed to make your 
work easier—books with 
jects apealing to every interest 
—with story continuity, en- 
couraging children to “read 
through.” 


sub- 


For beginning readers, choose 
the new “I Want To Be” books 
or the popular “True Book” 
series. Or the “You” book 
group, for older children. All 
with durable, reinforced bind- 
ings. Controlled 
of course. 


vocabularies, 


Your first step toward an easier 
work load: Write for our com- 


plete catalog. 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, til. 


Fragrant, laborless 
deodorant discs for urinals, 


bowls, garbage pails, lockers, closets 





For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 
Dolge service man. 


Dr. Davis Y. Paschall has ad- 
vanced to the new position of Teacher 
Education Director for the State De- 
partment of Education. Under this new 
title, he succeeds Dr. J. L. Blair Buck 
who retired on July 1 as Coordinator 
of Teacher Education. Dr. Paschall 
has served the State Department of 
Education as Assistant Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, Supervisor and 
Director of Elementary Education, 
Acting Coordinator of Teacher Educa- 
tion, and Associate Director of In- 
struction. He attended the schools of 
Lunenburg County and took his AB 
and MA degrees from the College of 
William and Mary where he received 
the famed Sullivan Award. He earned 
his doctorate from the University of 
Virginia. Dr. Paschall is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

Mrs. Nannie Mae Williams be- 
came Supervisor of Teacher Education 
Since 1951 she has served 

Supervisor of Teacher 


on July 1. 
as Assistant 
Education for the State Department 
of Education. Before that Mrs. Wil- 
liams was registrar at Mary Washing- 
ton College, personnel technician with 
the Federal Government, and has teen 
a teacher of psychology. She has a BS 
degree from Mary Washington College 
and a MA from George Washington 
University. 

Mrs. Nora J. Culpeper has been 
appointed Assistant Supervisor of 
Teacher Education, effective Septem- 
ber 1. She comes to the State Depart- 
ment of Education from Henrico 
County where she has been Director of 
Guidance at Hermitage High School 
for the past six years. Mrs. Culpeper 
has served as a classroom teacher in 
Charlotte, Brunswick, and Henrico 
Counties where she taught English, 
History, and Science. Mrs. Culpeper 
is a graduate of Longwood College, 
and is currently completing graduate 
work at the University of Richmond. 


Carrie Sinton Vaughan, of N: w- 
port News, has been appointed As ‘is- 
tant Supervisor, Home Economics 
Education Service of the State Depa-t- 
ment of Education. Before coming to 
Richmond, January 2, 1956, she \ 
director of the School Lunch Prog: 
for the Newport News schools, hav 
served as this city’s first director si 
1947. Miss Vaughan previously tau 
Home Economics in Warrenton 
the Newport News High School. 
native of Newport News, she recei 
her B.S. degree from Mary Washing 
College and her master of science 
gree in nutrition from the Univers:r 
of Tennessee. Miss Vaughan served 
the first president of the Virgini 
Home Economics Teachers Associat 
and as secretary-treasurer and preside: 
of the Virginia Vocational Association. 


Thomas N, Pollard, Jr. has been 
named to the recently created position 
in the Richmond City Schools of As- 
sistant in Personnel. A graduate of 
Richmond’s Thomas Jefferson High 
School, he holds a B.A. degree from 
the University of Richmond, 1953; 
his M.A. degree will be granted at 
George Washington University in No- 
vember 1956, majoring in Counseling 
Psychology. For about one year he 
was with the Arlington County Juve- 
nile and Domestic Relations Court, 
and has had other business experience. 
He is a member of the American Prr- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, ) a- 
tional Vocation Guidance Associati: 1, 
and American College Personnel / s- 


sociation. 





1,300 schools now approved to se: ve 
Type A lunches to over 300,000 bi ys 
and girls in Virginia schools in 19° >- 
§7. 200 additional schools will prov de 
milk service. 
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Kenneth E. Fulp 


Kenneth E. Fulp has become 
principal of the new Amherst County 
High School. His teaching experience 
onsists of one year of Mathematics in 
ittsylvania County, one year of Sci- 
ence at Altavista in Campbell County, 
and two years as assistant principal 


> 


—s o 


and mathematics teacher at Altavista. 
He served as principal of Floyd High 
School for three years prior to coming 
to Amherst. A native of North Caro- 
lina, he attended the public schools of 
both North and South Carolina, grad- 
uating at Latta, S. C. in 1938. Mr. 
Fulp received his BA degree from 
Duke University in 1949 and was 
granted his Master of Education de- 
gree in Secondary School Administra- 
tion from the University of Virginia 
in 1953. 


George A. Wilson became princi- 
pal of Christiansburg High School, 
Montgomery County, on July 1. Mr. 
Wilson completed high school at Ber- 
ryville, and secured his AB degree 
from Shepherd College, and his MA 
from West Virginia University. He is 
pursuing courses at the University of 
Virginia toward his Ed.D. degree. Mr. 
Wilson has had experience as a teacher 
and principal in both West Virginia 
an’ Virginia, having just completed 
his third year as principal of Clifton 
Fo: ge High School. 


tussell L. Thomas has been ap- 
ponted principal of Jeter School in 
Cc vington. He came to Covington 
in 1950 as a teacher of physical edu- 
ca on at Jeter Junior High School 
in also served as assistant football 
an basketball coach and head baseball 
co ch at Covington High School. Mr. 
T! >mas attended Augusta Military 
A: \demy, received his BS degree from 
th University of Maryland and has 
de ¢ graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. A veteran of World War 
| Mr. Thomas is active in religious 
ar | recreational groups of Covington. 
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George A. Wilson 





Russell L. Thomas 
Administrative Posts 


Colonel Harry C. Eckhoff has 
become Assistant Director of Person- 
nel for the Arlington County Schools, 
having retired from the United States 
Air Force on May 31, 1956. Just prior 
to his retirement Colonel Eckhoff was 
Director of Personnel Services with 
the Headquarters Continental Air De- 
fense Command at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Before going into service, 
Colonel Eckhoff was Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation. He has a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Central State 
College and has done graduate study at 
the University of Southern California 
and several other universities. 


Missouri 


Dr. Norris G. Haring is the new 
Coordinator of Special Education for 
the Arlington County Schools. He 





comes to this post from Syracuse Uni- | 
versity where he was an instructor in | 


Special Education. Before that he was 
associated with the Special Education 
Department of the Omaha, Nebraska 
Public Schools for two years. Dr. 
Haring has a BA degree from Nebras- 
ka State College, MA from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and earned his 
Doctorate at Syracuse University. 


Dr. Richard G. Wiggin has be- 
come Supervisor of Art Education for 
Arlington County. Since 1952 he has 
been Assistant State Supervisor of Art 
Education with the State Department 
of Education. His 17 years of experi- 
ence include educational assignments 
with the Denver schools, University of 
Minnesota, University of Maryland, 


and Pennsylvania State College, as well | 


as professional work in architecture 


and design. A native of Minnesota, 


Dr. Wiggin received both his BS and | 


MA degrees from the University of 
Minnesota, and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Maryland in 1951. 





High Schools 
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Colleges 


Elementary Schools 


Sparkling pictures, beautifully designed covers, on 
time delivery, moderate cost and expert, depend- 
able company supervision go into every Taylor- 


Mode Annucl 


George Tanner — Wallace Garrett 


Bill Morgan coe Joe Fine 
bore PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


2902 W. Cary St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


a 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond 2-8314 
Norfolk EX 9-3751 
Roanoke 3-1881 


G. Kolbe. INC 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 


CHMOND 19. VIRGINIA 



















‘pamuel K. Ackins ‘ 
Changes Among High 
School Principals 


Samuel E. Askins comes to King 
and Queen County as principal of 
Marriott High School. For the past 
three years he has served as principal 
of an elementary school in Russell 
County, and has taught one year at 
Madison County High School. Mr. 
Askins hails from St. Paul, Wise Coun- 
ty. He is a gradute of Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina, and recently 
completed his work for the Master’s 
degree at the University of Virginia. 


Con A. Davis is principal of the 
new Cave Spring High School in Roa- 








Con A. Davis 





Robert E. Jarvis 
noke County. He formerly taught at 
the William Fleming High School in 
Roanoke City. He has also had teach- 
ing experience at Washington and Lee 
University, McCallie School in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and Covington 
High School. Born in Maryville, Ten- 
nessee, he attended Maryville High 
School and McCallie School in Chat- 
tanooga, graduating from King Col- 
lege with an AB degree. Mr. Davis 
has a Master of Education degree from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Active 
in civic affairs, he is a member of the 
Roanoke Schoolmasters Club and sup- 
erintendent of South Roanoke Meth- 
odist Sunday School. 








Another forward step 


in educational music 


tivities. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 





MUSIC FOR LIVING 
Maursell - Tipton - Landeck 
Nordholm - Freeburg - Watson 


A new basic series correlating music with 
the total school program and providing 
for enjoyment, growth, and success. 


Comprehensive teachers’ books supply 
commentaries on every song, easy accom- 
paniments, a wealth of suggested activities. 


Ten classroom recordings for each grade 
provide enriched experiences in singing, 
listening, appreciation, and rhythmic ac- 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 West Peachtreet Street, N.E. 


Representative: JOHN A. HARRISON 
R.F.D. 1, Box 27, Blackstone, Virginia 











“H.C. Lu 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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nsford, Jr. DeWitt T. Miller 


Robert Eldon Jarvis has been 
named principal of the Spotsylva: 
High School. A native of West Vir- 
ginia, he graduated from Weston Hish 
School, Weston, W. Va., and attended 
Davis and Elkins College and the West 
Virginia University where he received 
both his AB and MA degrees. For the 
past six years Mr. Jarvis has been ad- 
ministrative principal of the Mathias 
High and Elementary School of Ma- 
thias, West Virginia. 





Pe) 


H. C. Lunsford, Jr. assumed his 
duties as principal of Monterey High 
School, Highland County, on July 1. 
He has had several years of teaching 
experience in his native Highland 
















Convenient Locations 


Convenience is a Service—and 
SERVICE is a First and 
Merchants specialty. There 

are 8 convenient F & M banks 

in Richmond to serve you— 
where you Live—where 

you Shop — where you Work. 
Come in— Where You Get a 
Welcome Smile From The FIRST 
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unty and has also taught in Augusta 
unty. During the past session he has 
*n on leave of absence to study at 
» University of Virginia where he 
eived the Master of Education de- 
e in June. 
DeWitt Thomas Miller has been 
ned principal of the Andrew Lewis 
gh School in Roanoke County. 
ce 1952 he has been general super- 
yr and administrative assistant for 
Roanoke County Schools, becom- 
director of instruction last year. 


efore that he was coordinator of 


ersified Occupations at the Wil- 
n Byrd High School at Vinton. Mr. 
ler has also served as coach and 


-oordinator of Diversified Occupations 
t Schoolfield High School, Danville, 
id the Parry McCluer High School at 


ena Vista. Born at Oakton, Fair- 
County, Mr. Miller attended 


ridgewater High School and received 


BA degree from Bridgewater Col- 
> in 1941. He has a MS degree 


rom Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


52, and has done some work toward 
Doctor of Education degree at 
University of Virginia. Active 

professional organizations, he has 


en president of the Trade and In- 


trial Education Section of the Vir- 
ia Vocational Association and 


veaded the District M Guidance As- 
ciation. He has also served as secre- 


y and treasurer of the Blue Ridge 
lustrial Education Association and 
hairman of the Board of Christian 
ication of Central Brethren Church 


t Roanoke. 


Hobart M. Earman is the new 


rincipal at Colonial Beach School, 


stmoreland County. For the past 
years Mr. Earman has been prin- 


ipal of Marriott High School at St. 
tephens Church in King and Queen 


inty. 


Maleolm U. Pitt, Jr. became 


r acipal of Patrick Henry Elementary 


ol in Richmond upon the retire- 
it and subsequent death of Miss 
dwin this past school year. Mr. 
had been at Albert H. Hill Junior 
h School since 1949 where he was 
teacher and later advanced to as- 
nt principal. Born in Richmond, 
Pitt graduated from Thomas Jef- 
yn High School, and holds a BA 
ee from the University of Rich- 
id, 1942, and Ed.M. degree from 
vard, 1949. He is now working 
ard the Ed.D. degree at the Uni- 
sity of Virginia. 
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In the great majority of Virginia school divisions, group 
‘Income Protection’ insurance plans, underwritten by 
Washington National, are sponsored by the local educa- 
tion association. If you are newly employed by one of 
those divisions this year, the following policy provision is 
of importance to you: 


Teachers becoming employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation after the effective date of this policy have 
sixty (60) days from date of becoming so employed 
within which to make application without evidence 
of insurability being required, provided they are 
actively on duty and regularly employed. If appli- 
cation is not so made within said sixty (60) day 
period, evidence of insurability satisfactory to the 
Company may be required. 


In addition to the important privilege stated above, these 
plans offer many other advantages at low group rates; and, 
in most instances with the convenience of handling 
premium on a payroll deduction basis. For complete in- 
formation, ask your Association President, or write directly 
to us. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


IMPORTANT REMINDER TO NEW TEACHERS 











Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “i. VIRGINIA 
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Howard R. Cassidy John R. Clarke 







Changes Among Elementary 
Principalships 

Howard R. Cassidy has been 
named principal of the Bessie Weller 
Elementary School at Staunton. Last 
year he served as teacher and coach at 
Robert E. Lee High School in this 
city. Before coming to Staunton he 
was at Gretna High School, Pittsyl- 
vania County, for four years where 
he was teacher and coach and served 
the last two years as assistant principal. 
Mr. Cassidy began his teaching career 
in Pittsylvania County in 1949, as 
teacher and coach at Whitmell Farm- 
Life School. Having graduated from 
Potomac State Junior College in 1947, 





















Herbert J. Deppe 
Russell H. MacMeans 


he received his BS degree from West 
Virginia University, School of Physical 
Education, in 1949 and his MA in 
Education from West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1951. 

John R. Clarke has been named 
as principal of Ginter Park Elementary 
School in Richmond, this post having 
been held for the past forty-two years 
by Alvin L. Thomas who retired in 
June. Mr. Clarke served as assistant 
principal of this school since 1952, 
having first taught at Maury Elemen- 
tary School for three years. Before 
entering the armed services in 1942 
Mr. Clarke was connected with the 


Bank of Commerce and Trusts for five 


years. A native of Richmond, ¢ 
graduated from Thomas Jefferson 
High School and holds a BA degre 
from the University of Richmor d, 
1949, and a MA from Columbia Uri- 
versity, 1953, and has studied at Du se 
University, 1954-55. 

Herbert J. Deppe is the new 
principal of Grafton-Bethel Eleme .- 
tary School in York County. For tie 
past three years he taught at Newpx 
News High School. Mr. Deppe grad 
uated from high school at Lebauon, 
Missouri in 1948 and received his 1S 
degree from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1952. He is now working on 
his Master of Education degree at the 
College of William and Mary where he 
is president of Kappa Delta Pi. He 
was vice-president of the Newport 
News High School Education Associa- 
tion and attends the Methodist Church, 


Russell H. MacMeans, band and 


choral director at Hopewell High 


o 


‘ 


School, has been named principal of 
Woodlawn Elementary School. He 
joined the Hopewell School System 
from Woodbury Forest in 1944. He 
holds a BS and MA from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 











































A Choice of Textbooks 
FOR OFFICE PRACTICE CLASSES 











SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


New 5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE eorrelates 
all related stenographic, secretarial, and general 
office skills and knowledges into a finishing course 
of preoffice training. It is especially useful for 
secretarial students, but can also be used as a basic 
book for all office preparatory students. A work- 
book, a filing practice set, and a set of achievement 
tests are available. 


CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


New 2nd Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 
CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for 


use in a course for nonsecretarial students or for al] 
students when only one office practice course can be 
offered. It provides training for general office oc- 
cupations and emphasizes basic principles, pro- 
cedures, and knowledge. A workbook, a filing prac- 
tice set, and a set of tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 














BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
perienced bulb growers, who have spent years 
in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 





Dutch-Iris Lilies PLANT 
Tulips Hyacinths NOW 











Narcissus Muscari Wood's giant flow- 

‘ S ering sweet peas 

Jonquils Scilla and hardy annual 
Amaryllis flower seed. 





Bulb Catalogue Free on Request 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


FIFTH AND MARSHALL STREETS. .DIAL 3-3479 
11 SOUTH 14th STREET........... DIAL 3-2715 
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W.N. M. Pound 


Sibyl Page 


Sibyl Page was recently appointed 
principal of Patrick Henry School in 
Norfolk, moving to this post from 
Granby High School where she was 
counselor for eleven years. Before this 
she was with Norfolk’s Ruffner Junior 
High School and Ocean View Elemen- 
tary School. Miss Page attended Madi- 
son College and has an AB degree from 
the College of William and Mary, and 
a M.Ed. from the University of Vir- 
ginia. She has also attended the Fam- 
ily Financial Security Workshop at 
the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Doctoral Seminar at the University of 
Virginia. 


Winsdon N. Pound has assumed 
his duties as principal of the Dublin 
Elementary School in Pulaski County. 
He is a native of Lynchburg and has 

ved principalships in Lunenburg 

| Nottoway Counties. During the 
past year he was president of the Not- 
toway County Education Association 
and on the Board of Directors of Dis- 
trict D. Mr. Pound received his Bach- 
elor of Arts degree from Lynchburg 
College and a Master of Education de- 
gree from the University of Virginia. 


Ray F. Rollins has been promoted 
to the principalship of Robert Gate- 
wood School, having formerly taught 
at Granby High School and Northside 
Jenior High School in Norfolk. Be- 
fo e coming to Virginia in 1954, he 
he! served as principal of Oakfield 
C mmunity High School, Oakfield, 
M ine, 1947-51. During 1951-54 he 
w+ recalled to active duty in the 
N vy, having previously served in 
2-46. Mr. Rollins attended Aroos- 
t State Teachers College, Presque 
Is, Maine. He holds a BS degree, 
| +7, and a M.Ed. degree, 1951, hav- 
ir earned both at the University of 


ne. 


fo NOVEMBER, 1956 


Ray F. Rollins 
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Raymond Singleton 


Raymond Singleton, of Rich- 
mond, has been appointed principal of 
Boydton Elementary School in Meck- 
lenburg County. He has taught three 
and one half years in the public 
schools of Virginia, the last two of 
which were at Highland Springs Ele- 
mentary School in Henrico County. 
He has a Bachelor of Science degree 
from the Richmond Professional In- 
stitute of the College of William and 
Mary and received his Master of Edu- 
cation degree with a major in Educa- 
tional Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in August, 1956. He 





is a life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association, a Mason, and a 
member of Hatcher Memorial Baptist 
Church in Richmond. 

W. Carter Bleight adds Nathaniel 
Bacon School to his principalship, in 
addition to Chimborazo Elementary 
School in Richmond where he has 
served for the past year. He came to 
the Richmond schools as assistant prin- 
cipal of Binford Junior High School in 
1927. Two years later he was made 
principal of Chimborazo School where 
he served for seventeen years, moving 
to the principalship of Bellevue School 
in 1946 and returning to Chimborazo 
School in 1955. Before coming to 
Richmond, he first taught at Newman 
Manual Training School and served as 
principal of Whaleville High School. 
Born in Haymarket, Mr. Bleight grad- 
uated from Fredericksburg Preparatory 
School. He holds a BA degree from 
Washington and Lee University, 1915, 
and a MA from Columbia University, 
1920. Active in professional organ- 
izations, he is a past president of the 
Richmond Principals Association. 


National Teachers Day 
November 16 


then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 


in Europe... the Near and Middle East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 
TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares . . . only $425 round trip to 
London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans. 
Fly now for only 10% down . . . 20 months to pay. Call your 
TWA travel agent or send coupon. 








John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept, VJ. 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Please send me information about 
C) Summer Tours © Sabbatical Travel 
C) Holiday Discount Fares © Time-Pay Plan 

C) Independent travel to 


PLY THE FINEST 


ny TWA 
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Lt daddy! When 


you COMin home ? 


Waren you’re “on the road,” you can still keep in touch 
with the folks back home. Nothing’s more welcome than the 
sound of your voice when you’re away. It lets the whole family 
know you care. (And you get a kick out of talking to them, too!) 


of Virginia 








The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 











Universal favorites designed for kindergarten 
and elementary grades. Each record has com- 
plete, easy to understand instructions. 








WRITE TODAY 
FOR OUR BIG 


FREE 


CATALOG PARE eS oncom 














SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

Pc) through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


smeconrpeenantres 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


“Their works live on” 


= ws 
Lula E. Watkins, Dinwiddie— 
Teacher for thirty-five years—two in 
Mecklenburg County and thirty-three 
in Dinwiddie of which twenty-eigit 
were at Midway High School. From 
resolutions of the Dinwiddie Education 
Association, “She had pride in her pro- 
fession and enthusiasm for every phase 
of her work. Patient, resourceful, and 
understanding, she gave her best 
gladly to teach and guide her pupils 
Her devotion to teaching, her 
church, and her fellowman stand as 
her memorial.” Died March 11, 1956. 


Henri Bertram Chase Jr., Kil- 
marnock—Lancaster County’s educa- 
tional leader for almost three decades 
with Kilmarnock High School died 
suddenly at his home on August 2, 
1956. Tribute from the local paper, 
The Rappahannock Record, “During 
the years as teacher and principal he 
had witnessed many changes, but 
through them all he worked with a 
zeal and a devotion to his task. Since 
his appointment last May as principal 
of the consolidated high school of 
Lancaster County, he had planned and 
worked with the same _ enthusiasm. 
Even the hour of his death found him 
preparing to return to his school 





> 


duties.’ 

Virginia Wharey McGehee, 
Charlotte—A former Charlotte Coun- 
ty teacher died at her home in Abilene, 
August 9, 1956. A native of Prince 
Edward County, Miss McGehee taught 
for 45 years, serving most of her time 
in Charlotte County as an elementary 
teacher in Aspen and Phenix Schoc's. 
From resolutions of the Charlo:te 
County Education Association, ‘“M:ss 
McGehee was a superior teacher w 10 
valued high professional standards. F er 
every action exemplified the good li ¢, 
and she taught character, morals, good 
manners and the Bible as regularly a id 
consistently as the prescribed te: t- 


books.” 
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Mrs. Virginia Michael Crum- 
mett, McDowell—One of Highland 
County’s great teachers for 27 years. 
Mrs. Crummett died at the Univer- 
sity Hospital, Charlottesville, on June 
27, 1956. “None knew her but to 
love her. None loved her but to praise 
her.” 

Maisie Allen, Floyd—A _ former 
teacher in Floyd and Prince William 
Counties died August 1956 of multi- 
ple sclerosis. She began teaching in 
1937 but had been an invalid since 
she was stricken in 1946. During her 
illness, as in her work, she had an 
ibiding faith in the schools and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems and interests of boys and girls. 

Mrs. Pearl Etzler Duffy, Trout- 
ville—One of Botetourt’s beloved 
teachers died on April 17, 1956. Mrs. 
Duffy retired several years ago due to 
ill health. Of her 27 years in teaching, 

had spent 21 in Botetourt County 
ools. She was active in community 
ind church affairs. Mrs. Duffy visited 
Holy Land less than a year before 

r death. 

John C. Layman, Virginia Poly- 

hnic Institute—Active in educa- 

mal, civic, and religious organiza- 
tions, Associate Professor John C. Lay- 
man, aged 49, died in a Roanoke hos- 
pital, May 18, 1956. He taught for 
28 years—17 years in high schools 
illiam Byrd of Vinton, Troutville, 

ind Brownsburg), and 11 years in the 
Department of Mathematics at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. He served 
resident of the Rockbridge County 
Education Association during 1944- 

‘irs. Nelda Ramsey Vaughn, 
B..etourt-—A home economics teacher 

sotetourt County, died suddenly at 

home on August 2, 1956. She had 
on the faculty of Eagle Rock 

h School for the past eight years. 

constantly demonstrated her keen 
rest in young people, helping them 
1 both educational and social activ- 


tcr NOVEMBER, 1956 











SELL sada PRODUCTS 











Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
| nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 














New Christmas Gift 
CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


You'll find them in our new 1957 
Catalog of Handicraft Ideas. Many 
exciting and interesting classroom 
items are available for your selec- 


tion. 
Write for your FREE 


CATALOG 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4705 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


34 Elmwood Parkway (Elmwood Park) 
Chicago 35, Ill. 











for the 
Holidays... 


or away 
to 
Adventure 














GREYHOUND. 


gives more Travel Pleasure 


Scenicruiser Luxury, the newest 
and finest in highway travel 
comfort, relaxes you with velvet- 
smooth Air-Suspension Ride, 
thrills you with panoramic sight- 
seeing. There’s a complete wash- 
room on every Scenicruiser. 


FREE! COLORFUL 


Thrilling Expense-Paid Tours 
offer you carefree, pre-planned 
vacation trips, individual or es- 
corted, to gay resorts, big cities, 
scenic wonderlands anywhere in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, even 
Cuba and Hawaii! 








GREYHOUND Name 
TOUR FOLDER 
Mail to Address 
Greyhound Tour 
Department City and State 
71 W. Lake Street, Send me special 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





information on a tour fo 
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of the Old Dominion 


Pittsylvania Places Emphasis on Changing Attitudes 


at the February 8 dinner meeting of 
bered 12 to one by youth from other the Pittsylvania Education Association 
nations whose viewpoints are entirely held at the Country Club Inn at Dan- 
different,” so stated Charles Hagberg ville. 


\v 
ree Corners\S 











“Youth of America are outnum- 











Alexandria Backs Up Teacher Recruitment with Thousand Dollar 
Scholarship. In its concerted effort to recruit for the teaching profession, the 
Alexandria Education Association has awarded a $1000 scholarship to a prospective 
teacher who graduated from George Washington High School, Alexandria in 
June. Dana Lynn Brenner was selected for this scholarship award from among 
eleven applicants who had to meet three requirements: (1) plan to be a teacher, 
(2) possess qualifications which indicate success in the teaching field, (3) have 
need for financial assistance. 

Examining the award, above, are Maurice S. Nichols, president of the Alex- 
andria Education Association; Pat Manning, chairman of the AEA Scholarship 
Committee and “Teachers on Parade” Committee; Dana Brenner, AEA Scholar- 
ship recipient; and Edgar G. Pruet, principal, George Washington High School, 
Alexandria. 

The scholarship fund was raised by the AEA’s variety entertainment program, 
“Teachers on Parade” which netted approximately $1700. About 150 Alexandria 
teachers took part in the extravaganza given on April 13 and 14. With the suc- 
cess and cooperation of this project, the Alexandria Association hopes to award 


an annual scholarship. 





“The attitudes of Russia, China, 
India, Central Europe, and North 
Africa have changed toward the 
United States in the last 35 or 40 years, 
Since their attitudes and viewpoints 
have changed, we as teachers and edu- 
cational leaders must put a great deal 
of emphasis on the quality of the de- 
velopment of youth. We must stress 
our American heritage so that each 
generation will inherit the democratic 
ideals handed down by our forebears.” 

“There is now too little stress 
placed upon religious faith and a be- 
lief in God”, continued the speaker. 
“We must have patience and take a 
long view of history. In order to 
work against the odds of being out- 
numbered and to step out and con- 
tinue our pace upward, our teachers 
must work upon the hearts of our 
young people. Isn’t that our greatest 
challenge?” 

Maxwell Bryant, vice-president of 
PEA introduced the guest speaker. 
Mr. Hagberg, who holds both under- 
graduate and master’s degrees from the 
College of William and Mary, is a na- 
tive of Norwich, Conn. He has served 
both as instructor and principal in the 
public school system. After three years 
in the Navy during World War II, he 
returned to Pittsylvania County as at- 
tendance officer. Mr. Hagberg ad- 
vanced from there to director of in- 
struction and is now Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Pittsylvania Schools. 

The program included musical num- 
bers by James Heffinger, soloist, ac- 
companied by L. Hampton Benton, 
Pittsylvania County Music supervisor. 
A social hour concluded the program. 

Special guests for this inspirational 
and recreational meeting included: 
Superintendent Harry R. Elmore and 
Mrs. Elmore; Mrs. Charles Hagberg; 
Edwin S. Lowe, attendance officer; 
Ruth Cocke, clerk of the School Board; 
Leila Easley, secretary to Mr. Elmore; 
Mrs. Lois Thompson, elementary super- 
visor; T. Anthony Pollard, chairman 
of the School Board; Dr. Girard 
Thompson; and James P. Mays of the 
School Board, and Mrs. Mays. 

25 Year Pin 

During the evening Superintendent 
Elmore was presented a pin and cer- 
tificate for 25 years of service by the 
PEA president, Mrs. Louise N. Bryant. 

Mrs. Eva R. Cooper, Report:r 


A thankful Thanksgiving 
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FOURTEEN GALAX TEACHERS AWARDED 25 YEAR PINS—If all 


the years of experience of the Galax School system teachers pictured above could 
be placed on the proverbial end to end, it would go all the way back to the year 
1526 for these teachers who have devoted 430 years to children. They were all 
presented 25 year pins at a banquet on April 9. 

[he number of teaching years experience follows each teacher’s name. Front 
row, left to right, Celene Phipps 28, (all in Galax system); Mrs. Joe Moore 33; 
Mrs. Lillian Lindsey 28; Grace Bishop 39; Mrs. Floyd Cox 35; Gaye Cox 27; 
Winnie Hash 31; Mrs. Bessie LaRue Jones 31; Lalah Cox 37; Standing, Mrs. Nean 
Calloway 25; Burt C. Rhudy 31; Mrs. Osta Rhudy 35; and Mrs. Bryan Collins 25. 
Superintendent L. W. Hillman was also awarded a 25 year pin but was absent. 

Miss Margaret Ann Jones, president of the Galax Education Association, served 
as toastmistress. Mr. Jack Pickering, Minister of Music, First Methodist Church, 
was soloist for the occasion, accompanied by Mrs. Paul Kapp. 

Mrs. Dinah Jennings, VEA Reporter 





D'NWIDDIE HONORS SUPERINTENDENT SCARBOROUGH. Dis- 
ing a silver tray presented to him, Superintendent W. Acre Scarborough was 
red in recognition of his 33 years as superintendent of Dinwiddie County 
ols at the Spring banquet of the Dinwiddie County Education Association 
| in Midway High School. Presentation of the gift was made by Fred Young, 
rman of the School Board, on behalf of the Dinwiddie Education Association, 

said, “A renaissance in Dinwiddie County schools was marked by Mr. 
borough’s assuming the office of superintendent in 1923.” Ivan Butterworth, 
cipal of Dinwiddie High School, speaking in tribute, added that Mr. Scar- 
ugh “has maintained his loyalty to the county, despite opportunities else- 
re.” Paul F. Myers, president of the Dinwiddie County Education Associa- 
and vocational agriculture instructor at McKenney High School, was master 
ceremonies for the banquet. 
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About the 
Science Circus... 


“There is no show I have seen that 
the children like better and none that 
our teachers believe more worthwhile.” 
—M. R. Schools, in Virginia Journal of 
Education. 


“It arouses interest, provides infor- 
mation, and furnishes entertainment 
for young and old. It is not a lecture, 
but a ‘circus’ full of fun.”—-Yates Hav- 
naer, in North Carolina Education. 


“Authentic in factual details, humor- 
ous in manner of presentation, and well 
adapted for school audiences.””—Chicago 
High School Physics Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


“Both educational and entertaining, 
and I can truly recommend it to any- 
yne.”"—Rollin McKeehan, Principal, Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


“I heartily recommend it for ele- 
mentary and high school students. The 
show is both instructive and entertain- 
ing. Mr. Brown has a particularly 
pleasing manner of presentation that is 
well received by the children.’’—Paul E. 
Shearin, Chairman, Department of 
Physics, University of North Carolina. 


The address is Science 
Circus, 20 Vandalia Avenue, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


HERS SPEC 


BUDGET PROTECTION 


sf r r fel: = i. - 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 


* Serving Teachers Since 1912 











For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


**? 
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President of VEA Departments and Sections 


Here are the leaders of the 12 Departments and 21 Sec- 
tions of the Virginia Education Association who presided at 
recent meetings during the annual VEA Convention and 
carried forward the work during the year. In addition to 
those pictured are Luroy C. Krumwiede, Department of 
Music Educators; C. Alton Lindsay, Department of Superin- 
tendents; Dr. M. Weldon Thompson, Department of Teach- 
er Education; Carolyn C. Sheffey, Department of Visiting 


Polly Arthurs 
President 
Art Department 
Portsmouth 


John D. Richmond 
President 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals 
Martinsville 


L. E. Kent 
President 
Virginia Vocational Association 
South Hill (Mecklenburg County) 


Margaret Baker 
President 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
Richmond 


Mrs. Margaret Hudson 
President 


Special Education Department 
Richmond 


Teachers; J. T. W. Mitchell, Agriculture Section; James §, 
Constantine, Classical Section; George F. Bagby, English 
Section; Ruth Leonard, Health and Physical Education 
Section; T. Braxton Woody, Modern Language Section; 
Ada D. Ball, Retired Teachers Section; Mrs. Elmira C. 
Maurice, Elementary Science Section; Robert F. Jarecke, 
Teaching Materials Section; and Kurt A. Schneider, Trade 
and Industrial Education Section. We salute them all! 


Garfield Shafer, Jr. 


President 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals 
Portsmouth 


S. G. Stewart 
President 
Department of Supervisors 
Staunton 


Mary K. Cooley (Mrs. A. E.). 
rear President 
Virginia School Boards Association 
Hillsville (Carroll County) 
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Dr. Kenneth Zimmer 
President 
Business Education Section 

RPI—Richmond 








Dr. Charles F. Lane 
President 
Geography Section 


Longwood College Farmville 











Richard H. Gibson, Jr. 
President 
Industrial Arts Section 
Hampton 





Mrs. Margaret B. Greek 
President 
School Nurses Section 
Richmond 
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Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamilton 
President 
Distributive Education Section 
Newport News 


* 


\ fe , wf 


Helen E. Spivey 
President 
Guidance Section 

Richmond 








Gladys Schuder 
President 
Mathematics Section 


Charlottesville 





al 
Frederick B. Tubbs 
President 
Secondary Science Section 
Portsmouth 









Mrs. Lucile W. Garrison 
President 
Educational Secretaries Section 

Williamsburg 





ee 
Mrs. Lucy P. Link 
President 
Home Economics Section 
Snotsylvania Countv 





Juliette Moody 
President 
School Librarians Section 
Henrico County 





Jeffries Heinrich 
President 
Social Studies Section 

Richmond 
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Now—no more reader bore- 
dom. No more struggle to hold 
children’s reading interest! 


Use books specially created to 
. lighten your classroom load: 

For beginning readers—“I Want 
a To Be” books and the famous 


x “True Book” series. For older 
39° children—the “You” book group. 
fat These colorful books feature 

* controlled vocabularies, with 

+ % ‘subjects appealing to every in- 

“ , terest. Story continuity gives 

- children the impulse to “read 

; through.” And (for economy) 

otk long-lasting, reinforced bind- 
x ings. 


Plan help for yourself—NOW. 
* Write for our complete catalog. 


Bililiina lim eee. 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Hil. 


Fhe only series that-uses Imaginary 
Lines . . . the most practical way to 
téach children to write tegibly 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers 


Au 


Texas 


Dept. G 


















The leader of d 


Educational Entertainment Program Service 


Southeast 
School Assomblios 


Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 
The Complete 
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NELSON HONORS RETIRED TEACHERS. Services pins and certificates 
were given by the Nelson County School Board to retired and retiring teachers 
at the annual banquet of the Nelson County Education Association. Superin- 
tendent J. B. M. Carter presented the certificates and Mrs. Reefa H. McGuffin, 


general supervisor, pinned the honorees. Those honored are (left to right), front 


row: 


Mrs. Carrie Thurmond, Mrs. Berita Wills, Ruth Anderson, Sallie Maupin, 


and Frances Walker; back row: Mrs. Erma West Atto, president of Nelson County 
Education Association; Mrs. Reefa H. McGuffin, general supervisor; Lelia San- 
ford, Thelma Miller, Mrs. J. B. Massie, Mrs. Virgie Bowling; Graham Heath, 


chairman of Nelson County School Board; and J. B. M. Carter, superintendent 


of Nelson County Schools. 


“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Reviews of new films which may be 
secured from your local distributors or 
by writing to the producers mentioned. 
All are 16mm, sound, produced for 
educational] use.) 


For this year’s pleasure and gain add to 
Christmas favorites to order now 
these two new films. ‘‘How the Animals 
Discovered Christmas’’ (14 min. color or 
b/w, Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg. Chi- 
cago 1, Ill.) delights the youngest and 
pleases their elders. Child-like drawings 
a warm and winsome story, show how 


your 


Velvet and Faun, Doc Owl, Buttons 
Squirrel, Peter Rabbit, Pokey Possum, 
Banjo Coon, Widow Beaver and her 


Twins, Inky Crow, and even Rusty Fox 
and sleepy Grumbles Bear, all help a 
broken-winged Bluebird left in winter's 
deep snow in Cozy Valley. ‘‘Velvet’’ saw 
Santa's deer and sleigh and ‘‘Peter’’ saw 
a lighted tree in a cabin, so the animals 
made a gift-tree for Bluebird and found 
the joy of doing something for others at 
Christmas. You'll love the atmosphere and 
enchanting drawings. 

“A Charles Dickens Christmas” (22 
min. color also, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette St., Wilmette, III.) 
will delight literature classes in high 
school and college, and all who associate 

merrie England’”’ with holiday traditions. 
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Adapted from the Pickwick Papers, draw 
ings by the original illustrator introduce 


Mr. Samuel Pickwick who then comes 
alive as he and his three good friends 
celebrate the holidays at Dingle Dell farm 
Filmed in England, the coach, the inn, the 
farm home and the countryside, added to 
the readings from Dickens’ writing, all 
recreate the time and place, characters and 
customs, and feelings of hearty fellowship 
and cheer. “Tis not a film to restrict to 
Christmas showings. 

‘The Life of Christ in Art’’ (21 min 
Coronet Films) with famous 
paintings from early Christian through 
post-Renaissance art, may appropriately 
mark Christmas or Easter observances for 
general as well as church audiences while 
it presents finest examples of art. 

Here’s a suggestion for United Nations 
Week use this month. ‘‘Food and People 
(20 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
well-edited and well-organized, pictures a 
problem vital to the world today: produc 
conservation, and distribution of 
food. No specific mention is made of the 
programs of UN agencies or other organi 
zations, but the needs are presented on a 
world basis to be discussed and studied by 
your groups in that context. After you 
see the inequality of producing and using 
food, you are asked, ‘Is it possible to have 
enough food for all?’’ Controversial 
opinions are stated, followed by practical 
suggestions to help meet the needs, pos'ng 
the final question, ‘‘Is this all really worth 
doing?"’ Senior high students and adults 
owe themselves a study of this film if tney 
are not already vitally aware of this prob 
lem which is becoming more urgent evry 
day the booming birth rate rises. 


color also 
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Seventy in Classroom 
(Continued from page 18) 

park offer nearly unlimited oppor- 

tunities for all kinds of nature 

studies. 

lo compensate for the rain, I 
showed color slides and ‘‘killed two 
birds’ at once by introducing a unit 
on conservation. The slides were 
of birds and the recordings were 
their calls. Even when the heavens 
smiled briefly and allowed us to go 
out for another short recess, I had 
already taken advantage of the mix- 
ed blessing of rain. 

We wound up the day by hav- 
ing the visiting principal, Mr. 
Beauvais, lead us in some square 
dancing. It wasn’t scientific, but 
it was a part of the day’s activities 
that my class was reluctant to omit. 

If success can be measured in 
enjoyment, it was a day well spent. 
We later discussed the day and 
found some things that might have 
been done better, but there was a 
general feeling of satisfaction with 
a job well done. Principals, teach- 
ers, and pupils had cooperated with 
us and were big contributors to our 
successful project. 
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“ADAM 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


.. we. L0t,/ 


Here’s exciting wreath for your 


door... 
are to find it is candy. And 
then, spy the scissors 


Imagine how thrilled folks 


inviting them to cut off a piece. 


Easy and fun to make. 


Feel relaxed and be 









Ss 
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hr lpful 





candy wreath “~~ 


4 Cut in two bottom of a wire 
hanger; lap ends over 2!5"; bind 
together with adhesive tape. . 
Pull in to circle .. Wind wreath 
with 3 yds. of rag strips. Sew to 
base of hook. Wind tight. 


2 Use about 3 lbs. of hard 
candy, cellophane and foil 
wrapped—all kinds and sizes. 


3 Secure one end of 36 inches 
of thin wire to base of hook; run 
other thru one end of candy 
wrap; twist tight to wreath, 
piece by piece . . Add bow and 
blunt scissors. Cover the hook. 


refreshed ! 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 

Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 

and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 


Florida—Maryland—Virginia 


Vieonies Today-$340-$550 mo. 


1341 G St., N.W. - Puente 5, D. C. * Member NATA 

















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND, VA. 


103 N. 14TH ST., 




















‘EUROPE 


12-20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 


By air, all-expense, $1130-$1305 
Write now for Summer ’57. 


Europe—255 Sequoia—Pasadena, Cal. 
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Yours FOR | 


3S. 


Over 250 items of U.S. Government grade FANCY 
CANNED FOODS for Institutions 





THE ASKING 


Descriptive Order Form for new 
slidefilm on railroad transportation 
available free as a permanent gift to 
schools. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools a teacher military orienta 
tion reference booklet. (UU. § 
Army) 

Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life a teacher pamphlet on 


MIXED S 


ETABLES | 


MAXIMUM 
SERVINGS 
& 
MAXIMUM 
ECONOMY 





250 items include Fancy canned vegetables, California 
fruits, soup, meat items, spaghetti, mayonnaise, pickles, 


etc. Maximum servings per can by test. Use one local 
supply for all your needs. Available Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and east- 


ern Tennessee. 


ELECTRIC CAN OPENER ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INSTITU- 
TIONAL USE—A brand new invention that’s a miraculous time and 
money saver. Write Taylor & Sledd for full details. 


Contact your supplier or write 


TAYLOR &SLEDD, Inc., P.O. Box1132, RICHMOND,VA. for your nearest wholesaler 


the need for military orientation. 
Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 
Diploma Blue and 

(American Seating 


furniture, in 

Classday Coral. 
Co.) 

Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for 
high school libraries. (J. B. Lippin 
cott Co.) 

The Story of Rubber 32-page 
booklet, well illustrated, charts and 
maps. Available in classroom quan- 
tities for grades 5 to 9. Teacher's 
manual also included. (Firestone) 

Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 


Available in School 
year of 1956-57 only 


I indicate quantity 


State... . Virginia 





Girls ~~ eee. ee ee ee ee 
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Research Opens the 

Reading A new Millcreek Story 
about home and school cooperation 
Classroom reactions and discussions 
in five different units are reported in 
an interesting, narrative form. An 
important feature reveals how par 
ents evaluate reading through r 
search. (Field Enterprises, Inc.) 
pre-planned 
enjoyment 


Catalog of books 
blend information with 
in the development of reading skills 
Unusual, fascinating subjects hold 
classroom interest, encourage students 
to ‘read through,”’ lighten teacher 
loads. Grade interest level and grade 
reading level indicated for each book 
Carefully graded vocabularies. prope! 
type size, beautiful color artwor! 
sturdy cloth bindings 
(Childrens Press) 
Highways to History A new w 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color 
showing beautiful photographs 
ten historically famous places 
America. Includes an 8-page lesson 
topic, which takes your class 
tours to America’s best-loved shrin 
If additional lesson topics are d 
sired, jot down the number you nex 
—not more than 15 to a classroo: 
(Greyhound Lines) 


(reinforced 


please. 
Worktext Catalog 80-page catal: 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teachi 
aids, texts, readers, and library boc 
in the fields of mathematics, scien 
music, tests, reading, history, healt 
shopwork, and many others. (1 
Steck Company) 
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Introducing Educators’ Group Plan of 


INCOME PROTECTION for VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


DUCATORS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY is proud 

to be licensed to operate in Virginia. Founded in 1910, the 
Company was one of the nation’s pioneers in providing disabil- 
ity income protection for teachers. Since then, Educators’ 
prompt benefit payments have helped increasing numbers of 
teachers to safeguard their savings and realize dreams despite 
costly disabilities. The Group Plan now offered Virginia 
teachers pays: 


© ACCIDENT BENEFITS © HOSPITAL ROOM & BOARD 

© SICKNESS BENEFITS BENEFITS 

© ACCIDENTAL DEATH & © HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 
DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS © MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 

© NON-DISABLING INJURY ® DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL CARE 

© SURGICAL BENEFITS BENEFITS 


Your plan is flexible—choose the amount of monthly income 
needed. Coverage is year ‘round, all authorized leaves included. 
No medical questions are asked if you enroll during the group in- 
stallation period. Teachers’ acceptance of Educators is indicated 
partially by the state maps below . . . which show (in black) 
various county-endorsed teacher groups. Educators is endorsed 
statewide by the West Virginia Education Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA MARYLAND, DELAWARE 


|= oo 


Everything in Life Depends Upon Your... 





$15,000,000 PAID TO TEACHERS 


Educators was founded in 1910 by teachers ... and for 
teachers. Since then more than 165,000 teachers have 
joined the Company and received $15,917,882 in benefits. 
Other Educators services include teaching aids—medical, 
health, safety posters, and child psychology folders— 
which are produced by the Company's EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT . . . and furnished free at your 
request. Educators’ philosophy long has been that “Our 
insureds are people, not just policy-numbers on the books.” 






















“ 






P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS, 


tell reasons and corrective steps, 
for bullies, shy ones, jealousy, 
etc. MEDICAL POSTERS illus- 
trate and describe development 
of modern drugs, medical prac- 
tises. Ideal for bulletin boards, SCHOOL ___ 


ADDRESS _.____- 





a 


Pree 
TEACHING AIDS 
See Coupon Below 





MEET YOUR REPRESENTATIVES 


HERMAN HOSKINS, our Vice President 
and West Virginia Branch Office Man- 
ager, who will also be Western Regional 
Manager for Virginia. Office: Peoples 
Building, Charleston, West Va. 


J. THOMAS STANLEY, our State Manager 
for Maryland and Delaware, who will 
also be Eastern Regional Manager for 
Virginia. Office: 30 East 25th St., Balti- 
more 18, Md. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. PLEASE SEND ME, free and with no obligation, informa- 
Pree TEACHING AIDS tion about your GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [] A 
series of CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [] A set of 
by a noted child psychologist, MEDICAL POSTERS [_] 


= ___s EACHER 
STUDENT [_] 
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+ “ON line 


everything’s all wrapped up to make 


Christmas shopping fun at Thalhimers 


We're spruced up and bursting with the biggest, love- 
liest store-full of presents ever. Come in and see how 
easy it is to check off your list here where related mer- 
chandise is assembled to save you time and steps: 


Main Floor with newly arranged and enlarged acces- 
sory departments 


Homemakers 2nd, where all homefurnishings are con- 
gregated 


Fashion Floor, 3rd, complete fashion assortments from 
juniors to matrons 


Young Virginians, 4th, everything for children and teens 
Budget 5th, full range of budget-priced fashions 
Basement, Richmond's family thrift store 


P.S. If you can’t come, our personal shoppers will 
be glad to fill mail or phone orders. 


“SF hathimer 






